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The Danger is in the neglect. 


It’s what a cough may lead to that makes it dangerous. Be armed 
against danger by keeping always in the house 


HALE’S 


Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strengthening horehound and 
the antiseptic tar; it is a speedy cure for the most obstinate cough. 
It will not derange the weakest stomach, and is a standard rem- 
edy for affections of the throat, recommended and prescribed by 
leading physicians. 

Be sure and get HALE’S. Refuse substitutes. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS CURE IN ONE MINUTE. 


Club Women Attend! 
THE CLUB MOVEMENT, 


By JENNIE C. CROLY, 


A Book of over 1100 pages, prepared under the direction of The General 
Federation, and from data furnished by hundreds of Women’s Clubs, 
and written from Mrs. Croly’s personal experience, covering 
many years as club-worker and club editor. 
There is no other book like it. 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE UP-TO-DATE CLUB-WORKER. 
Publisher’s Price, $5.00. 


Our price, $3.50 postpaid; or, with The Club Woman 
one year, $4.50. 


Address: 


THE CLUB WOMAN, 104 School Street, Egleston Square, Boston. 
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NOTES. 


As the great majority of our subscribers wish to renew and 
do not like to miss a number, we shall hereafter continue send- 
ing The Club Woman unless we are notified to discontinue. A 
postal card will settle it. Remember: you will receive The Club 
Woman until we are notified that you no longer want it. 


The best club woman is the best wife and mother. 


The watchword of the club—work is service, self-giving. 


Club day should be the brightest of the month at home as 
well as elsewhere. 


“T don’t see any object in belonging to clubs,” is the argu- 
ment of the narrow-minded, unprogressive woman. 


Make it a rule to do some good work for every club of which 
you are a member. Then you will get good in return. 


Don’t shirk your club duty, whether it be reading a care- 
fully prepared paper before a brilliant audience, or taking tickets 
at the door. 


When things do not go to suit you in the club repeat to your 
secret soul these words: ‘Faith, hope and charity; and the great- 
est of these is charity.” 


The triennial meeting of the National Council this month at 
Washington will be a notable occasion and will draw together 
hundreds of prominent women from all parts of the country. The 
call, signed by Mrs. Sewall, will be found in these pages, and 
Mrs. Croly’s letter treating of the same movement in England is 
particularly timely. Read them both. 


“T am going to work in my three clubs,” says one president, 
“to get subscribers, not to help you personally nor to help The 
Club Woman, but to help the club members themselves. The 
publication is something they need.” That is the way to talk. 
We do not ask you to subscribe for the sake of helping us 
along. The paper is paying its own way and more too, as it has 
from the start. But we want you to subscribe for your own 
sakes; and then we will give you your money’s worth. 


Look out for your revenue stamps. One club treasurer 
sends us a check with a two-cent postage stamp affixed instead 
of a revenue stamp. Others send checks without any reference 
to the revenue tax whatever. In two instances we have received 
notification that letters were being held for postage, and on send- 
ing the necessary stamps have received letters containing money 
that had been mailed with a revenue stamp instead the necessary 


postage. 


Don’t neglect your renewals. 
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“THE MELLOWING OF OCCASION.” 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


By Helen M. Winslow. 


S the sense of individual responsibility for the general wel- 
fare too keen at present? When we consider the multi- 
plication of societies almost daily for the amelioration of 
every possible wrong and the furtherance of nearly every 

possible good, an affirmative answer seems almost superfluous. 
Not only the average woman, but the exceptional one is in- 
fected by the universal desire to improve the world in general 
and mankind in particular; and, figuratively, is going forth 
morning, noon and night seeking for new evils to conquer. Mrs. 
Jellaby and her Society for the Amelioration of the Condition 
of the Orphans of Borrioboolah Gah was but a caricatured pro- 
totype of the passion for organized work among women at the 
close of the century in which Dickens lived and wrote. We are 
all in danger of overlooking the best and sweetest in life, as well 
as its real meaning and essence, in our mad rush after what? 
Is it the passion for humanity? or is it a sort of contagious fe- 
ver, the germs of which, having obtained an insidious foothold 
in our mental and moral systems, work an unconscious change 
in us from earnest, sincere and reasonably contented women to 
restless, ambitious and discontented ones? 

St. Paul’s opinion as to the attitude and behavior of women 
in public assemblies is hardly apropos now. Thucydides ante- 
dated the apostle by four centuries and his remarks to the effect 
that “Happiest is that woman whose name is least in the mouths 
of men” are of course equally beneath the serious consideration 
of the woman of today, even though they are echoed by so re- 
cent and popular a writer as the author of “The Bread Win- 
ners.” “A woman’s name should never be in the newspapers 
more than twice: when she marries and when she dies.” Yet 
it was but a week ago that I heard a prominent woman say, in 
the midst of a discussion over club matters: 

“I wish you and I were living in a little country town some- 
where where we could be content to knit and crochet and wash 
dishes and feed the cat. I know we would all be much happier 
if we were free from this ‘divine discontent’ which leads us to 
fret our souls for that which is naught when we get it.” There 
might, however, be some trouble in finding the country town 
where the modern longing to be a factor in the life of today has 
not penetrated. It is not altogether confined to cities, this pas- 
sion for the general welfare. It is shared by the woman of lim- 
ited opportunities and crops out in the least suspected places. 

Without it, where would be the progress made by our sex 
in the last half of the nineteenth century? What would be the 
position of woman, for instance, had not Lucy Stone been born 
with the sense of individual responsibility which made of her a 
saint and an apostle for the uplifting of the modern woman, to 
whom all femininity, whether suffragist or remonstrant, owes its 
recognition and its place today? She and her immediate follow- 
ers were perhaps the first to develop this divine discontent which 
is the inspiration and source of much of the modern sense of in- 
dividuality for the general welfare. And in view of all the 
good work that is being inspired and carried out by women, 
who shall be so blind as to deny that it is a part of the great 
plan of evolution concerned in the problems that beset the open- 
ing of a new century? 

The banding together of hundreds of thousands of women 
for various purposes directly dealing with the world’s advance- 
ment along the lines of education, temperance, philanthropy, 
political affairs and good government emphasizes a new phase 
of this old world’s history. And the fact that the very existence 
of this state of affairs is owing to the impossibility of the mod- 


ern woman’s sitting quietly at home and ignoring her part in 
the general scheme of humanity compels us to own that this 
sense of responsibility is not to be regretted as a whole, but 
rather to be taken as an awakening of the real woman to a 
knowledge of what the “eternal feminine” may be made to mean 
to the world at large. 

It is not, therefore, to be deplored, but to be controlled. 
There is little danger of its becoming abnormally strong in the 
aggregate; but alas! for her who lets her own sense of what she 
as an individual owes to society at large, cease to be a purpose 
in life and become her master. She it is who joins every club 
within reach and rushes madly from section to class in search of 
diversion and from club to club in what she flatters herself is 
the pursuance of culture. She it is who forgets that an hour 
spent in the silence of her own room or by her own fireside 
with some book that is really worth while is more profitable 
than two afternoons listening to mosaics carefully inlaid from 
bits of the encyclopedia. She it is who leaves her sick and lone- 
ly child to the care of hired nurses while she goes gaily from 
club pillar to D. A. R. post or neglects the great home truth 
that a smiling, restful wife across the dinner table is the easiest 
way to convert the ordinary man to belief in women’s clubs. 

It cannot be denied, however, that modern club life has 
greatly stimulated this sense of responsibility for the whole 
human race that is at once a bane and an inspiration to the up- 
to-date woman. Women are gregarious and imitative. Let us 
once realize that our friends are active factors in the arena of 
life and we are immediately fired with a determination to be- 
come factors too. We want to go with the rest of our kind, 
whether it be in the matter of reforms or bonnets. We will no 
more be considered behind the times in organization than in 
sleeves. ‘Therefore if other women belong to dozens of clubs, . 
why not we? 

It is a great compliment to women’s clubs that they are be- 
ing so cordially recognized by organizations of men. The edu- 
cational associations, especially in the south and west, are in- 
viting the State Federations to co-operate with them, not only 
in the programs of meetings but in the consideration of ques- 
tions of how best to work out the problems with which they are 
severally confronted. From time immemorial men have not 
asked the help of women in vain. Since Eve’s day we have been 
making up for her thoughtlessness in allowing temptation to 
come before Adam—she not having lived long enough to real- 
ize that men are to be guarded from, not exposed to temptation 
—and in all ages whenever women could be of use to mankind 
in general they have done their work nobly and well. Our 
Pilgrim foremothers are not exploited in histories as they would 
have been had they fought Indians and defied kings. But no- 
body pretends to deny that they acted fully as important a part 
as did their worthy husbands and sires. Our grandmothers of 
the Revolutionary war were no small factors in the establish- 
ment of a new republic. The religious history of the world, 
since the day of Mary, the carpenter’s mother, shows that the 
sense of individual responsibility is no new development of the 
modern woman. It has been behind the greatest achievements 
of the ages. | 

What has stimulated it and spread it like bits of leaven 
among the masses is a question for us to consider. Is it be- 
cause of the facility with which newspapers and magazines and 
books now reach even the remotest of our borders? It is hardly 
possible in these days to live apart from a knowledge of what is 
going on in the great round world. There is scarcely a hamlet 
in the country unreached by a daily newspaper, and the ordinary 
workingman today knows more of the general trend of affairs 
than the most learned and far-seeing of our grandfathers pos- 
sibly could do. What is the effect of all this modern develop- 
ment of progress? of this individual sense of responsibility? Th 
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common consciousness of humanity, the sense of our individual 
need and our individual duty is making itself felt. We are open 
to deeper and wider impulses; let us see that they are not al- 
lowed to die away as mere impulses. One of the inevitable ef- 
fects of the modern stimulus of organization is a high degree of 
personal consciousness. We feel the responsibility of the whole 
“woman’s movement; we not only have a larger and broader 
personality and a sense of revolt against any form of injustice, 
but we feel a wider, deeper love for each other. We are standing 
together in a concerted movement seeking a common good; and 
that brings us into a broader charity and a commensurate 
growth of social consciousness. It is impossible for us, hence- 
forth, to settle back into selfish living, that is if we are develop- 
ing the highest privileges that come to the modern club woman. 
We shall possess our souls in patience and find our balance in a 
serenity of spirit that will give us clearer vision and freedom 
from worry. We may still feel that we are personally responsi- 
ble for a great deal in the world around us, but we shall not 
worry and fret over it and we shall learn the secret of combining 
earnest, constant endeavor with a sublime unconsciousness to 
the pinpricks of existence. We shall see and feel new forces 
and give way to them in loyal service. 

Doubtless this modern sense of personal responsibility 1s 
one of the laws of social evolution which has been going on with 
greater activity than most people have realized during the past 
quarter century.. The increasing individualism of women is one 
of the striking developments of the present age. For that very 
reason the radiating diffusion, as one writer has called it, of the 
the clubs seems all the more welcome. Until the individual 
woman finds her special differentiation, or in other words, finds 
her balance, she is in danger of wasting her nervous force in 
vague gropings after the right thing. Never before have women 
cared so mich for other women. ‘The club movement has made 
many of us good friends with women on the other side of the 
continent, and the result is greater kindliness and helpfulness 
toward human nature everywhere. The heart of womanhood 
is alive and stirring as never before; shall we dare say this is not 
kindling a streak of electric fire that may burn out old preju- 
dices and kindle a new era? We may still be in the groping, 
vague stage where mistakes are as frequent as the right steps, 
but it is an evident uplift in the scale of human advancement. 

Even in our family life, we are letting the old notions go 
and recognizing the individuality of each member. Children 
are now allowed to think their own thoughts, and if they have a 
special bent in any one direction it is encouraged rather than 
warped to fit an old, set pattern. Young women as well as young 
men are expected to cultivate outside interests. We realize that 
it is the duty of every woman of intelligence to take active in- 
terest in some social organization and recognize some duty be- 
yond the borders of family life. Just as in the church women 
have labored together for years to raise funds for some common 
end—to send forth missionaries to the heathen or pay the one 
at home—so we have come to know the value of organized effort 
for the benefit of the school, the home and the individual. The 
work of women in sanitary commissions and in the temperance 
unions have shown what may come of the modern passion for 
outside work. The sense of humanity is growing daily and the 
clubs of various kinds are the outcome. This may crumble and 
flatten some old ideals, but it also puts a new meaning and a 
new heroism into life. 

It depends upon us what we will make the effect on our own 
lives of this keen anxiety to do something for the world around 
us. There will always be work enough. There will always be 
some Macedonia with worthy objects crying earnestly, “Come 
over and help us.” It depends upon us whether we will take 
up our work calmly and strongly, careful not to undertake more 
than we can do and yet not to leave untouched that for which 


we are best fitted, or whether we will let ourselves become so 
“cumbered with much serving” that we shall lose the best of 
life’s harmonies, the inner life of the soul. We are in danger, in 
our eagerness to be of service and our dread of losing some of 
the frills of life, of forgetting that we can do no better service 
to humanity than to develop our own selves into the highest 
types of womanhood. The world will always stand in need of 
noble women. 

The great trouble with the average woman is that she does 
not readily find her balance. Who does not recall some rare 
sweet nature that while bearing the burdens of life, heavy bur- 
dens perhaps, is marked by a serenity of soul that is as restful 
to her friends as it is helpful to herself? But alas! who cannot 
count on the fingers of one hand the number of such women? 
On the other hand the women who flutter and hover and trem- 
ble and bustle and chatter are far from isolated cases. One is 
almost tempted to liken them to the sands of the seashore. 

It is not that they are not eager to be of the highest service 
to mankind but simply that they do not get at the true secret of 
how. How to be lifted above the personal frets, the personal 
sense of importance. Perhaps it is the personal element that 
spoils it; eliminate that and the cause for fretting and worrying 
has in a large measure disappeared. Sometimes the question 
of what needs to be done gets entirely shunted off the track by 
that other one: what will be the easiest way for me to do it? 

The sense of individual responsibility for the general welfare 
is one of the hopeful signs of the times. We may as well recog- 
nize it and that each generation needs more and more some sort 
of association with each other. We are individuals, but the force 
which draws us together and keeps us eager to work for a com- 
mon cause is a need that belongs to the later development of 
the human race. We need each other and to come together and 
work together just as much as we need a home where we can 
sometimes be alone. And this social dependence on one an- 
other is, as one writer says, the highest faculty of the highest 
race on earth. 7 

That is one of the chief reasons why we have women’s 
clubs and why we come together to discuss methods of thought 
and of work. The women who join clubs because it is the fash- 
ion or because of restlessness and emptiness of mind are few; 
the women who join because of their need of belonging to a 
throng that can stir and throb and work in unison are legion. 
We are seeking more or less consciously the higher forms of re- 
lation which are the strength of modern life. Club life is the re- 
sult of a prolonged thirst among women for a fuller and truer 
social life than that provided by the ordinary functions of so- 
ciety. 

It scarcely seems necessary to sum up by saying that this 
sense of personal responsibility for the general welfare is back 
of all club work, nor to repeat that it is to us, like life, what we 
make of it. It is for us each and severally to settle that ques- 
tion. If we take the attitude of master and make of this feeling 
a servant to do our bidding, well and good; if on the other hand 
we let it master us and become a slave to a vague and general 
desire to do something for somebody without the slightest idea 
of how or what, then woe be to us! 


Our clubs develop business ability, executive management 
and tolerance for various views. Our club women are trained 
in the practical facts of life and in the experience of human na- 
ture, which results in common sense.—May Rogers. 


Ideals unfold before us and lead us on to things more beau- 
tiful, and yet there are greater things which we have not yet 
reached. We must go on towards perpetual growth and attain- 


ment.—Julia Ward Howe. 
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TIME AND HIS WIFE, FORGETFULNESS. 


R. V. Risley. 


“LD Father Time sat fiddling one day, 
While his wife, Forgetfulness, 
At her window above sang soft at her wheel, 
Weaving thread for a new gray dress. 


“All things I bring and I take them away, 
And men call me cruel or kind;— 

For the grain I cut and shock in the field, 
Some day I will unbind.” 


The wheel spun slowly, the long thread ran, 
And Time’s wife sang soft at her song— 

“What my husband gathers he gives to me, 
From his right, and his doubt, and his wrong.” 


“You have been a good wife, Forgetfulness, 
And you love me true I know.” 

Fiddled Time on the squeaky fiddle of things, 
With his old, decrepit bow. 


Then Forgetfulness sang from her window-seat— 
“Oh husband, thy house I keep, 

It is only just that I sweep the dust 
From the worlds where you thresh and reap!” 


THE CLUB WOMAN IN EDUCATIONAL WORK, 


By Rebecca Douglas Lowe. 


(Read at the Recent Convention of the Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Convention at New Orleans.) 


IVILIZATION has been called the “wine of time,” and 
that education has been the most important ingredient 
in this wine no one will deny. It has kept alive the 
process of fermentation by which the sediment and 

impurities have been thrown off; through ages this developing 
struggle has continued, and today as we test the wine we find it 
sparkling and stimulating, yet not altogether free from useless 
drugs which impair its quality. It is pathetic to study the ef- 
forts of primitive man striving with rude implements, and there- 
by gaining that development which would enable him to think 
more clearly and to such definite ends that it would be possible 
for him to preserve and classify the methods which he had ac- 
quired. Even at this early period it is evident that he realized 
somewhat the importance of setting in order the results of his 
clumsy experiments. From the suggestions which have arisen 
from this evolutionary process new light has been shed upon the 
crude inferences which he was led to draw when his only teach- 
ers were to be found in the stone that cut, the water that wet 
and the hunger and cold which awakened a higher conscious- 
ness, which has continued to suggest to him through all times 
such new relations and combinations as would lead him to a 
desire for a fuller life. Thus came the teacher and the school to 
supplement nature as a means whereby the race should attain 
this desirable end. 

In the 16th century the world was dazzled by a great flood 
of light which burst in upon it, and the mind awoke to a new 
truth concerning development according to natural laws, from 
which came that independence of thought which gave impetus 
to the progress of that period, transcending the wildest dreams 
of the night from which it had emerged. 

The modern world has been slow in recognizing the impor- 


tance of education for women. Two thousand years ago 
Epaminondas declared: “I rule the Thebans, and my wife rules 
me.” Thus we see who was the real ruler of Thebes. This 
great conqueror was wise enough in his generation to admit a 
fact which is being slowly accepted by the thoughtful minds of 
today. The equipment necessary to make woman useful to the 
world has been a question which has ever provoked warm dis- 
cussion. It has varied with the prevailing conceptions of life 
and education, but it always reflects the opinion of the age as 
regards its estimate of woman’s worth. 


During the little neighborhood quarrels which were often 
in progress, at a time when men lived in castles securely de- 
fended from the enemy by drawbridges and portcullis, spending 
much of their time in warding off attacks from the semi-bar- 
barous crowds without, no one will deny that home was the best 
place for woman, and that the limited education at her command 
was sufficient for the fulfillment of all demands made upon her. 
But this order of things no longer exists. Today social safety 
and comfort are not dependent upon the effort of man in the 
fashion above described, but upon the money made in business 
and the vote cast in the ballot box. While woman’s environ- 
ment is greatly changed, yet she still, and very properly, remains 
the guardian of the home, and as home maker shie elevates the 
world by filling nobly and well this high office. Home will al- 
ways be a good place for women as well as men, but it is not the 
only place by any means where woman should be, or where her 
influence should be felt. 


When the club movement began to spread abroad its influ- 
ence woman found herself confronted by a new order of things. 
The scientific progress of the 19th century (the greatest the 
world has ever known) had so handicapped her in having de- 
prived her of those trades and professions whereby she had 
maintained the home that she became more and more convinced 
of the fact that she was illy prepared to cope with these condi- 
tions. Thus came about the thought of what might be accom- 
plished by united action among women to acquire that strength 
which comes through education and organization. Up to this 
time women’s clubs had been purely literary and social, devoted 
only to self-culture. But through the Federation movement, 
begun eight years ago, a great awakening has come, and there 
are few clubs today that have not felt the influence of this truth, 
and the importance of working without while gaining strength 
within is no longer ignored—realizing that knowledge is only 
powerful when put to use, and that sentiment is more effective 
when translated into action for the good of some one else. 


At the Biennial held in Louisville by the G. F. W. C. in 
1896 the first step was taken toward the selection of a subject 
upon which the sympathies and energies of all clubs represented 
in this organization should be concentrated, and resulted in 
passing resolutions recommending to clubs the study of the sci- 
ence of education and the investigation of educational condi- 
tions existing in their vicinity, with the object of striving to 
bring to bear the united influence of this great organization of 
women for the betterment of all educational systems from the 
“kindergarten to the university.” A committee was appointed 
from the national organization to further the purpose of these 
resolutions, and a circular letter was sent out to every club and 
every State Federation, asking them to appoint an educational 
committee who would co-operate with the committee of the G. 
F. W. C. in carrying out the recommendations set forth by that 
committee, and thus secure uniformity of methods and harmony 
of action. The national committee recommended that each State 
Federation and every club in the G. F. W. C. devote one ses- 
sion or more during the year to hearing reports on the condi- 
tion of public education in the state, and so far as possible to aid 
in providing for the needs of education, and by sympathy and 
co-operation to further the advancement of state education. The 
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programs for these meetings to be placed in charge of the edu- 
cational committees of the state and the clubs. 

The significance of this movement will be more appreciated 
when I tell you that today there 30 State Federations, and in 
some of these states are enrolled 20,000 women, and still others 
number many thousands; besides this there is a membership of 
over 600 individual clubs. The influence on public sentiment 
which such a body of individuals must exert cannot be over- 
estimated, and with this great organization studying and work- 
ing for the best interests of education we can no longer say that 
it is a subject for the consideration of the specialist, or the few 
who for one reason or another have made it their life work. The 
benefit of this movement is twofold in that it not only strength- 
ens and improves the educational conditions throughout the 
country, but at the same time it is educating public opinion and 
creating a profound interest in all educational matters, and thus 
the specialist no longer finds himself confronted by an ignorant, 
unsympathetic audience when presenting a new truth. The 
mothers of today are not only interested in hustling the child 
off to school at the appointed time, but they are able either to 
criticise the weakness or applaud the strength of the system by 
which the child is being developed. They have their own ideas 
based upon scientific study and investigation of why and how 
the child should be educated. They believe that this is a prob- 
lem for the public as well as the pedagogue to consider. We 
find that none are more ready to welcome this movement among 
club women, looking to a general awakening of public interest 
in educational methods, than those men and women who for 
many years have talked in vain over the heads of the public 
upon such subjects as the importance of kindergarten methods, 
or the psychological as well as industrial value of manual train- 
ing. In the future we may hope that it will be easy to convince 
the public that the teacher is not a faddist who by sympathy will 
seck to discipline instead of destroy the emotional life of a child. 
There will be fewer don’ts uttered at home and at school, and 
“that self-activity which Froebel has made the corner-stone of a 
great system” will be the quality which all teachers will seek to 
develop. The teacher will be encouraged by the public to turn 
into wholesome channels that activity which is so often repressed 
in the child, and natural desires will be wisely guided and al- 
¢owed to expand themselves along the most useful lines. The 
troublesome child so much dreaded in home and school is said 
*to be “a livelier problem and of larger interest than the one who 
keeps quiet and vegetates,” and the system of education by 
which he is repressed is likened to “the habit of feeding trouble- 
some babies on soothing syrup to put them to sleep.” 

The results which have flowed from this attitude of club 
women toward education are worthy of profound consideration, 
Maine was the first state to appoint an educational committee, 
and begin the work of establishing unity between the school 
and the home. The chairman of that committee was a capable 
woman, and. was superintendent of the schools in Bangor. Im- 
portant legislation two years ago which tended to raise the stan- 
dard of examinations for teachers was largely influenced by the 
club women of the state. A movement to establish traveling 
libraries originated with the State Federation, and a bill is now 
before the legislature looking to that end. The cities of Port- 
land and Bangor have each been presented with a thousand 
dollars’ worth of pictures through the efforts of the club women 
in those cities, and a large number of smaller towns are com- 
mencing work in this direction. 

In New Hampshire the clubs throughout the state are co- 
operating with the school boards and doing effective work. A 
number are devoting much time to child culture and have the 
public school teachers among them during discussion of this 
topic. These clubs have taken steps to find the number of blind 
children born in the state, with the intention of securing for 


those who are needy a proper education. In several towns club 
women have fitted up rooms for the youths, making them at- 
tractive with books, games, music, even reading to those who 
like it, and giving to all the perfect freedom of home. 

The Massachusetts Federation is handicapped in such work 
on account of the fact that the public schools of their state are 
found to be leading in all advanced thought along educational 
lines. The democratic principle upon which the public school 
system is based has resulted in the adoption in 1882 of the town 
system, which places the management of all the schools, from 
the kindergarten to the high school, in the hands of a central 
committee which is elected for three years. There are 353 of 
these central educational committees at present in Massachu- 
setts, and on 232 of these women are serving, many of whom 
are club women, but still we find that much good is being ac- 
complished by the clubs. The program of study which was is- 
sued by the State Federation is excellent and commends itself 
to the consideration of the public. The Cantabrigia Club of 
Massachusetts has for two years supported a free kindergarten 
and held mothers’ meetings, thus educating not only the chil- 
dren but the mothers as well. It has fitted up in one school of 
Cambridge a thoroughly equipped model kitchen. The club 
women support a teacher in domestic science to instruct the 
girls of the public school on Saturdays. Over 400 girls have 
applied for admission to this school, but only 96 could be ac- 
commodated. This club has also secured a course of ten lect- 
ures on birds by Olive Thorne Miller for the benefit of public 
school children, to be given in the hall of the High School. It 
is also looking forward to establishing a permanent scholarship 
at Radcliffe College, and while perfecting the arrangements for 
this permanent fund is at the same time paying the expenses of 
a student at Radcliffe. The Roxburghe Club last year appro- 
priated a considerable sum for field work in the Hancock school 
of Boston, where the children are nearly all foreigners and are 
very ignorant. They are taken to the parks or beaches near 
Boston and instructed in nature studies. These trips are inval- 
uable in awakening the intellect and interest of the children. This 
studying in the open air is found to be valuable from every 
point of view. The Heptorean Club, Somerville, was the pio- 
neer club to establish a scholarship for girls. They send each 
year one girl to Radcliffe and Tufts College. They have courses 
of University Extension lectures free to all. 

Vermont is doing good work, but I failed to receive the re- 
port of the educational committee. 

The Connecticut Federation is only one year old, yet it has 
issued a circular of suggestions which has borne some fruit. One 
club alone in the state established a playground for 1000 chil- 
dren during vacation. Many clubs are interested in placing 
pictures in the school rooms. One vacation school has been 
opened by the club women and something has been done in the 
way of establishing traveling libraries. 

In Rhode Island I find one club has provided a fund from 
which a scholarship to Brown University has been given to 
some young woman. Another club in this state supports a free 
kindergarten in its city. A great deal has been accomplished 
in this state by the College Alumnae in the decoration of schgol 
rooms, thus emphasizing the importance of the study of art in 
the public schools. 

Both New York and New Jersey are abreast of the most 
advanced state in educational work. I recall the interesting re- 
ports made in Denver, and regret that I have not received them | 
in time to present special features. 

The educational committee of the New Century Club of 
Wilmington, Delaware, was influential in introducing manual 
training in the public schools, sewing in all grammar schools, 
and cooking in the colored high school. They have presented 
pictures to some of the schools. Delaware has no compulsory 
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school laws, and club women co-operate with teachers in visit- 
ing delinquent school children and by their persuasive influence 
endeavor to place them in school. Through the influence of 
the club women a bill was passed last year by the legislature 
which caused a great improvement in the educational system of 
the state. A state board of education was created as a compro- 
mise from state superintendent; this they considered a great 
gain over the old system. The club women are now introducing 
the penny savings bank in the schools, and arranging for 
mothers’ meetings. Co-operation exists between club women 
and teachers, and a committee of public school teachers meets 
with the club women and together they discuss questions of 
mutual interest. The State Federation is outlining its policy for 
further work. Its committee is composed of prominent women 
of the state—wives of educators and prominent lawyers—who 
are in close touch with the legislature, and the club women have 
sanguine hopes of witnessing a radical improvement in the near 
future. 

Pennsylvania is doing a great work, but this report also 
failed to reach me. | 

The state of South Carolina is wide awake to club influence. 
It has recently formed a State Federation and will appoint a 
committee who will at once take up educational work according 
to the circular of suggestions sent out by the National Commit- 
tee. 


(To be Continued.) 


MRS. BROWN’S SOLILOQUY. 
II. 


M. Wentworth Hopper. 


T is a January afternoon; the artistic furnishing and 
cheerful fire in Mrs. Brown’s cosy room present a 
strong contrast to the chilly, dismal aspect of out-of- 
doors, for a storm is raging—a dreary sort of storm— 

and the air is filled with those fine, icy particles of snow 
that cut and sting the face of one who ventures 
abroad. After gazing, with an absent-minded air, out 
of the window a while Mrs. Brown turns away and sinks into 
the depths of her easy chair; her movements and attitude indi- 
cate a spirit of contentment and even thankfulness as she will- 
ingly directs her attention to the fire and other cheerful objects 
in the room, thus dispelling the gloom of the outer world. Such 
a day seldom, induces activity or industry, but is more apt to 
incline the mihd to introspection, retrospection or castle-build- 
ing; and our friend feels less inclination for work or reading 
than for meditation, so we will listen to another soliloquy. 

“The holidays are over; their festivities passed away; presents 

bestowed and received, and I have mailed the last letter of 
acknowledgement. It is quite a task after all to send so many 
notes in which the thanks and graceful compliments have such 
a sameness, year after year. I do hope that I omitted no one 
to whom I was indebted. Indebted? What a strange word to 
apply to the act of gift-making. What is a gift? Is it payment 
for something that has been received? I have been at my wits’ 
end this year trying to think of suitable gifts that would be a 
trifle more valuable and pleasing than those received last year, 
for one can do little more than repay indebtedness in these 
dull times. But Christmas is a thing of the past now. The 
church fairs have all been held and reports made telling of suc- 
cess in each case; so it is time to begin some other enterprise— 
to agitate some other question—in order to keep up an ap- 
pearance of festivity and merriment in the social world. 

“Five different church societies conducted fairs; the St. 

Mary’s Catholic society realized over one thousand dollars after 


paying all expenses, and our society cleared a little over four 
hundred; that will pay for the repairing and refurnishing of the 
church, but the vestrymen say that the exterior must be im- 
proved in the spring; especially the steeple. They estimate the 
cost for that alone at two hundred and fifty dollars. Lumber 
and labor to build the scaffolding will be no small items; then 
the painting and regilding and other improvements will bring 
the cost to fully that amount. I wonder why we work so hard 
to get money together and then spend it on something up in 
the air that no one can use. But churches must have steeples 
and they must be kept in suitable repair; it would bring reproach 
upon the society to leave so conspicuous a portion of the house 
of worship in a shabby condition. 

“To-morrow is club day; the visiting committee will be 
called upon to report progress, and what shall I say? Somehow 
the enthusiasm has all subsided, and I can think of no way to 
revive it again. To speak candidly, my own conscience has been 
somewhat quieted for we gave the poor children a feast and 
such a charming Christmas tree that many a little heart was 
made happy. But these same children are being deprived of 
half of their school hours after all. I wish I could use some of 
our “fair” money toward changing these conditions, but the 
steeple of the church looks disgracefully shabby. It will never 
do. Perhaps we can secure a fine leeture and make some money 
in that way, but we would be obliged, all of us, to sell tickets 
or run the risk of a failure. I never will try to sell tickets again; 
it seems too much like begging. To be sure the purchaser gets 
the worth of his money, for we would not endorse an entertain- 
ment unless it was strictly first class and of an instructive and 
refining character. Yes; I know I do use my persuasive pow- 
ers with my friends and acquaintances to induce them to buy 
the things on sale at our fairs, even when I am sure that the 
articles are of little use and exorbitantly high in price. Some- 
times I have had qualms of conscience when persons that could 
ill-afford the expense, purchased articles that I had temptingly 
displayed to catch the fancy; but I drive away such thoughts 
by recalling the fact that even the poor should give to the 
Lord’s house and service. 

“Every time I think about raising money to forward reform 
work that the club has in prospect, somehow the missionary 
fund comes into my mind at the same time and the two sub- 
jects seem inseparably connected, and I wonder why? I shall 
never be able to put money into the missionary box again with 
the same self-satisfied feeling that I once had. Figuratively 
speaking, I used to pat myself approvingly every time I con- 
tributed to the fund, for I thought it would help to save some 
poor, benighted soul. Since I read that lecture which set me to 
thinking about the Armenians I have been intensely interested in 
this matter and have read ever so much on the subject and the 
information gained is really startling. Millions of dollars are 
spent annually in Christian countries. I think proselyting may 
as well be carried on in the United States as in Bulgaria, Peru 
or Armenia. I do not know when I shall get sufficient courage 
to talk the matter over with the pastor, or to raise my voice 
against this misappropriation of money while worthy enter- 
prises all about us are begging constantly for means; but I do 
dare to say this much to myself, that this institution has grown 
to be such a magnificently organized drainage system that it is 
simply appalling to note the amount of gold annually flowing 
out of the United States. This broad estuary is formed by the 
capacious rivers which have their rise in the large national, dis- 
trict societies; these in turn are fed by the full streams issuing 
forth from the lesser organizations of the different states, while 
the tiny rivulets, filled to overflowing by the pennies of Sab- 
bath-school children, reach, with their ramifications, into the re- 
motest corners of our land until not a rural hamlet or counfry 
school-district escapes the draining process. 
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“But I may as well crowd these heretical thought out of my 
mind for it does no good to ponder over them and I dare not 
speak them. Others must learn these facts just as | have done 
and the most that I can hope to do is to awaken curiosity by 
sometimes asking a question or making a suggestion. It is much 
sasier and pleasanter to float with the stream than to strive 
against it. But what is that noise? Sleigh bells? Surely, Mrs. 
Cole has braved the storm that we may have a consultation and 
prepare ourselves to make a report tomorrow at the club.” 


ZONA GALE’S TALKS. 


The club woman who brings her kind into disfavor is not 
only the one whose voice is heard two or three times on every 
if every session; she is also the one whose remarks 


~ 


question 
in the course of the meeting are confined to an introductory 
“Present,” and whose address—peroration, periods and exor- 
dium—comes privately and with accent when it is too late to do 
anything but harm. The proper place for your vote, as a club 
woman, is in your meeting: and if you do not vote, the next 
proper course to take 1s to preserve a healing silence. 


Every woman ought to be president of a club before she be- 
longs to one. Then she would know what it is to stand up and 
appeal for expression of opinions before a formal vote is taken, 
and have nobody offer the smallest word of negation or appro- 
bation. 


And this is the question that some women a e asking one 
another now: ‘“‘How many clubs can I belong to and not be 


sent with all the em- 


called a blue-stocking?” And the answer 
phasis it deserves—is that the surest way you can take to prove 
that you are not a “blue stocking” is to join every club you 
But you will also prove incidentally that you are not 


come to. 
a good many other things—not, tor instance, the sort of club 
woman who its giving the term a dignity of which no Mes. 
Jellaby can deprive it. 


Don’t make your woman’s club 
don’t so mis-translate it to yourself 


a vehicle for selfishness: 
and to the world. It is 
what is casting discredit on one of the greatest works there is, 
and it is what will embitter the lives of women more than any 
amount of happy ignorance. You have been preaching to 
yourselves that you have found the meaning of life, and that 
you are meant for wider work than that of your little home 
town. Preach to yourselves for a little that your self-felt su- 
periority marks you for one thing: Service. And it must be the 
service that does not cramp the lives of those about you in your 
home while you hunt for things to serve, but which sees its first. 
best duty in serving them. There is a divinity greater than that 
of discontent. 


A literary woman was attending an afternoon tea given by a 
She had listened 
with exemplary patience while various individuals told her of the 
strength and comfort they had derived from her works. Finally 
a little woman, with an amiably vacuous expression and a habit 
of ovérturning chairs, treading on toes and otherwise disport- 
ing herself tactlessly, came up. 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Ruyter!” she exclaimed, “I am so glad 
to meet you! 


club of women devoted to heroine worship. 


You have really done me the greatest service! 
Why, when my poor husband was threatened with brain fever 
from overwork and insomnia, the only thing that would quiet 
him and put him to sleep at night was reading aloud your sweet 
little stories!” 

And then she looked offended because the club president 
trod heavily on her toes.—Eyening Wisconsin. 
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AN OLD WEDDING RING. 


Annie G. Murray. 


T was made, they said, from the guinea gold, 
Poor little ring, so frail and old; 
It is worn to a thread, for ah, it has known 
A world of love, and regrets, outgrown. 


As I look at the ring so fragile, so trail, 

That shines on my hand while I whisper my tale, 
I stoop, the delicate thread to kiss 

For it breathes anew of its lived-out bliss. 


And could I go back to the years that have passed— 
With the tender look, that she wore to the last, 

My grandmother's tace, uprising fatr, 

Would smile, as if list’ning to Love's sweet prayer. 


By the ocean she lived, and loved, and wed. 
And beside it, her first glad vows were said, 
While mid chorus of billows that singing broke. 
It was there, the voice of her future spoke. 


Ah well'—she vanished a long time ago: 

She had jovs, and regrets, that we all must know. 
But—she sleeps with her lover, in changeless repose, 
And perchance—remembers it all—Who knows? 


THE BENEFITS OF FEDERATION. 


By Lilian C. Streeter, Concord, N. H. 


AM told that in spite of all the “signs of the times,” there 
are still thoughtful, earnest women and clubs who disap- 
prove of Federation. And there are others who have never 
thought of it at all, either to approve or disapprove, the 

indifferent ones, hardest of all to reach or influence. Better, a 

thousand times, strong, healthy opposition to a cause one loves 

than languid indifference. 
Then, there are the new club members, bright, 
interested, who, perhaps, have never heard the subject dis- 


eager and 


cussed, and who are ready to welcome any light which may be 
thrown upon it. 

And when we come to this) are not we older ones eager 
for the help and enthusiasm and) new ideas the new members 
can give us? And is there, after all, any better or more 
profitable way for any of us to spend’an hour than in discuss- 
ing the reasons for our being, and the good of it all, the eternal 
cui bono? I think not. I will not ‘consider the abstract prin- 
ciple of Federation, for no true born, patriotic American can 
doubt its good for one moment. “In\ union is stength” and 
“United, we stand: divided, we fall” are\axioms: and who does 
not remember the fable of the fagots, so brittle and useless, 
separate: so invincibly strong, bound together? I take it for 
eranted, therefore, that no one needs arguments in favor of the 
basic principle of our National government. and will pass at 
once to the application of this principle in our special and 
particular province—the women’s clubs. | 

What. then, are the “Benefits of Federation” to the indi- 
vidual club member. the first unit—to the tndividual club. the 
second unit—and to the state, the third ring \in the ever-widen- 
ing circle? | 

To my mind, the greatest benefit of Federation, both to the 
individual and to the club, is the breadth it gives in every way, 
breadth of outlook, breadth of association/ breadth of symn- 
And with breadth ¢omes growth, the 


pathy. breadth of work. 
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one thing neediul alike to character or to club. The longer I 
live, the more strongly I believe that the truest test of worth is 
a capacity for growth. 

Emerson says, “No truth so sublime, but it may be trivial 
tomorrow, in the light of new thoughts. People wish to be 
settled, only so far as they are unsettled—is there any hope tor 
The perfectly self-satisfied woman, or club, is, for 
There can be no 


them?” 
that very reason, in a bad way, stagnant. 
growth without a desire for it. 

“What I aspired to be, and was not, comforts me.” 

“A brute I migh have been, but would not sink in the 
scale.” 

Do we not all know the calm, complacent woman, always 
absolutely satisfied with herself, and mildly superior in her 
aspect towards the rest of the world—the woman who never sees 
beyond her own domestic circle—and boasts of it—the woman 
‘who thinks it is interesting to be ignorant, and bright to be 
stupid? This is the woman with no “capacity for growth.” 
She may be endurable at twenty, but what is she at forty or 
fifty? Certainly, neither a cheerful nor pleasing spectacle. The 
world has very little use for a middle-aged man, woman, or 
club, without ideas. 

Even the seclusion and privacy of the domestic circle has 
-a right to demand an occasional glimmer of light from its 
elders, and modern sons and daughters are more likely to expect 
a b**se than a glimmer. And, as it is with the individual woman, 
so i .8 with the individual club, the more you do, the more 
you can do and want to do, and the better you are,—the bet- 
ter is life worth living. The best club is the one with the 
greatest “capacity for growth,” the club that, while ever mind- 
ful of its present duties, is yet wide open to new ideas, new 


interests, new work: 


“New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient good 
uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast 
of Truth.” 

Federation keeps us “abreast of Truth” as nothing else can. 

Federation develops latent power, thereby encouraging 
growth and directly benefiting the individual. Federation 
teaches us to be large, tolerant and impersonal, instead of petty 
and particular, as women are prone to be. 

Another great benefit of Federation is the increased knowl- 
edge of one another it gives. It brings women and clubs from 
all over the state down to first principles, as it were, a simple, 
sincere, human basis of active, helpful work together, and 
“good times” together—a “dear togetherness,’ as Dr. Gannett 
puts it. And last and best of all the benefits to the individual, 
Federation develops the altruistic spirit to a wonderful degree. 

Most of the women’s clubs began with self culture—the 
lowest form of human endeavor—as their object but, by a 
gradual process of evolution, the club movement is beginning 
to exemplify to-day a high form of organized altruism, a sincere 
co-operative seeking for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. 

It is a small, remote club, indeed, in these days, that does 
not include educational and philanthropic work in its yearly 
program, that does not reach out from its darkness of self- 
absorption to the light of organized work for others, and thereby 
climb to its soul in the flower of self-forgetfulness. Self-culture 
deadens and stupefies. Work for others vitalizes and brightens. 

To sum up, then: 

Federation benefits the individual club member and the 
club, because it gives breadth, because it stimulates growth, 
because it develops latent power, teaches largeness and toler- 
ance, widens acquaintanceship, and develops altruism. 
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Passing on, now, from the individual to the State, I will 
first briefly sketch the rise and progress of the State Federation 
idea, that we may the better understand the benefits resulting 
from it. 

The women’s clubs realized early in their career the need 
of united and organized effort, and to meet this need the Gen- 
¢ral Federation of Women’s Clubs was organized in April, 
1890, with a membership of fifty-one clubs, representing seven- 
teen states. 

At the first Biennial, held in Chicago in May, 1892, the 
membership had nearly quadrupled, for one hundred and ninety- 
two clubs, representing thirty states and two foreign coun- 
tries, sent delegates to it. Thoughtful women were amazed 
at the unexpected ‘strength and growth of the movement. Yet, 
how little did they imagine then all the glory that the future 
held 


in store! 

The practical experience of the benefits of Federation, at 
this first Biennial, led Maine, the pioneer, Massachusetts and 
lowa to organize State Federations soon thereafter, and to the 
second Biennial, held in Philadelphia in May, 1894, in addition 
to the three hundred fifty-five clubs represented, these three 
State Federations sent delegates, whose reports created the 
greatest interest as marking a new era in the club movement. 
power of an organized, united state delegation, whose 
members, drawn from all quarters of their state, yet knew each 
other well, was a revelation, especially to the single delegates 
from isolated clubs, who knew no more about the other clubs 
in their own state than they did of the Bombay Sorosis, or the 
South Australia Woman's Club. 

It is impossible to put before you the spirit of that meet- 
ing, its wonderful atmosphere and inspiration. The later and 
larger meetings, since the women have become more accus- 
tomed to the work and to each other, have inevitably lost some- 
thing of this strong, personal power. Indeed, their aim is to 
be large and impersonal; but I shall always be glad that it was 
my privilege to attend the early meetings, where the first friend- 
ships were formed and before the first enthusiasm waned. As 
a direct result of the sympathy and fellowship promoted by 
Federation at this Biennial, the New Hampshire delegate was 
invited to attend the second annual meeting oi_the Maine State 
Federation, held in Lewiston the following October; and never 
shall I forget the impression made upon me by that meeting. 
It seemed perfectly wonderful to me that a new State Federa- 
tion could do so much, for it compared favorably, in every 
way, with the meeting of the G. F. W. C. in Philadelphia. 
Their educational work was even then thoroughly organized, 
for Maine was the pioneer in that, as well as in Federation, 
true to her state motto, ‘Dirigo.’ And I am almost sure that 
but for the influence of Maine, New Hampshire would never 
have had a State Federation. 


The impetus given to the organization of State Federations 
by this Biennial of 1894 was such, that to the Biennial of 1896, 
held in Louisville, twenty-one State Federations sent delegates, 
just seven times as many as in 1894, while only one hundred 
fifty more individual clubs appeared in a total of four hundred 
and ninety-five. 

And to the Fourth Biennial, in Denver, thirty State Federa- 
tions sent delegates, representing two thousand one, hundred 
and ten clubs, and about one hundred and fifty thousand mem- 
bers, while the individual clubs numbered five hundred and 
ninety-five, representing only sixty thousand women, many of 
whom were also included in the State Federation membership, 
so that the corresponding secretary of the G. F. W. C. estimates 
its total membership at about one hundred and sixty thousand. 

These statistics must make it sufficiently plain, even to the 
most casual observer, that the growth and development of the 
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State Federation is the most strongly marked phase in the 
later evolution of the club idea, and must inevitably change the 
G. F. W. C. eventually into a union of states rather than a 
union of clubs. 

Already the G. F. W. C. has become so large and unwieldly 
that its management has become a serious problem, and the 
question of how to tax its members justly, so as to defray its 
enormous expenses, was the most vital one at the last Biennial. 
The amendments finally made, to take effect in 1900, do not 
materially change the dues of the smaller clubs and State Fed- 


erations, except that they must be paid annually instead of bi- 


enially; but the ten cents per capita tax applied to large clubs 
will, we fancy, prove practically prohibitive. I wish every 
woman would read carefully, ponder, and inwardly digest, the 
thoughtful and suggestive articles of Miss Rowe and Miss 
Gaines in The Club Woman on the relations of the State Fed- 
eration to the G. F. W. C. 

Now, what is the benefit of these thirty states, of their 
Federations of Women’s Clubs? 

The greatest benefits of all can be neither defined nor 
measured. The effect upon the state of a great body of its 
best women, thinking constantly of its highest interests, ever 
reaching upward, outward and onward toward the_ loftiest 
ideals cannot be estimated; nor can the subtle change in the 
spiritual atmosphere that must result, the influence upon pub- 
lic Opinion. 

Nor can the sweetness and strength of the spirit of sym- 
pathy and co-operation awakened among our strong, reserved, 
and widely separated women be put into cold words. But it 
is here with us we feel it; we love it; and we thank God for it. 
For ‘‘the things that are seen are temporal, but the things that 
are not seen are eternal.” 

Among the “things that are seen” I would place the first 
great practical benefit to the states, resulting from Federation, 
as Improvement in Educational Conditions, because every one 
of the State Federations is pledged to interest in the educational 
matters of the state, and some make it the main object of their 
existence. They are working for scholarships, kindergartens 
and normal schools. They have established libraries and art 
lecture courses. Ohio, for instance, supports one hundred 
travelling libraries; Kentucky, eleven, and Utah makes the 
establishment of traveling libraries its special work. Under 
the lead of the Educational Committee of each Federation, 
co-operation and co-ordination with the other educational 
forces of the state is promoted, needed legislation is procured, 
and the individual clubs are inspired to study local conditions, 
ethical, sanitary, aesthetic. Parents’ Leagues, Educational As- 
sociations, and similar organizations, have been, in. many in- 
stances, the direct outgrowth of the strong influence of the 
State Federation, and women have been placed on school boards 
by the same influence. Can any one doubt the value of organ- 
ized effort along these lines to the state? What can one club 
working alone do, in comparison? What club anywhere could 
feel that it was not helped by the experience, counsel and exam- 
ple of others in this work? 

Is it not true, as has been so wisely said, that “the women’s 
clubs may become the most potent, outside educational force 
that America has yet seen? If their great opportunity is seized, 
that of being the sustaining power, in correlating all the educa- 
tional forces of the community, in developing and sustaining a 
spirit of investigation and a spirit of loyalty to the schools, in 
demanding the overthrow of all influences that counteract the 
work of the schools, their organization will lend a glory and 
honor to the closing of this great century.” 

If improvement in educational conditions is the first prac- 
tical benefit resulting from Federation, improvement in sociolog- 
ical conditions is a close second. Two states, Missouri and 


New Hampshire, have succeeded in establishing state boards of 
charities and corrections, through the organized influence of 
their women, and both boards include women in their member- 
ship. A great many of the State Federations have’committees 
upon philanthropy, industrial conditions or economics, or a 
committee on sociology, which includes all these ma To 
what nobler or more practical work can we give ow éj earts and 
minds? ¥ 

Then there is the forestry work, which is another great ben- 
efit of Federation. New Jersey was the pioneer iw'this. An- 
other great benefit comes from the establishment of-reciprocity 
bureaus which now exist in nearly all the states. Mops. Elizabeth 
Ballard Thompson of Grand Rapids, Michigan, was ‘the founder 
of this reciprocity work. She first presented it at the Biennial 
of 1894 in a most suggestive paper, after which a cémmittee of 
reciprocity and correspondence was immediately appointed, 
with Mrs. Thompson as chairman. 4 

Mrs. Henrotin urged in her last address at Penver “That 
the General Federation establish for the benefit! of the State 
Federations a bureau of reciprocity and forward to each presi- 
dent of the State Federations circular letters and other printed 
matter of the different State Federations.” 

The State President of Michigan says in he} last report: 
“The stimulating influence of State Federation is especially no- 
ticed among clubs which have availed themselves of Federation 
reciprocity, made practical by an efficient committee. Greater 
earnestness in study and a growing interest in the great prob- 
lems that vitally concern the welfare of the race, mark the 
progress of the Michigan clubs the past two years. This ad- 
vancement is directly traceable to a wide and p ‘actical inter- 
change of club benefits.” 

Time forbids any further enumeration of the “Benefits of 
Federation” to the state. 
benefits as follows: 

First and foremost, the elevation of the standalds of public 
opinion. 

Second, the promotion of sympathy and co- operation. 

Third, improvement in educational conditions. | 

Fourth, improvement in sociological conditions\and the se- 
curing of needed legislation to better the condition of the de- 
fective, dependent and delinquent classes. 

Fifth, the promotion of interest in the preservation of our 
forests. | 

Sixth, the establishment of reciprocity among clubs and 
State Federations. 


We may, therefore, sum up the main 


\ 


AMENDED SPELLING, 


The Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., at its 
meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., 1898, appointed a committee con- 
siting of Dr. William T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Dr. F. Louis Soldan, Super- 
intendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; and T.\M. Balliet, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass,, to recommend a list of 
words with simplified spelling for use in the published proceed- 
ings of the Department. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the N. . A. held 
in Washington, D. C., the action of the Department of.Superin- 
tendence was approved and the list of words with simplified 
spelling adopted for use in all publications of the N, E. A. as 
follows: 

Program (programme); tho (though); altho (although): 
thoro (thorough); thorofare (thoroughfare); thru (through); 
thruout (throughout); catalog (catalogue); prolog (prologue); 
decalog (decalogue); demagog (demagogue); pedagog (peda- 
gogue). | 
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THE VALUE OF FEDERATIONS. 


By Mattie Beckwith Lowrie, President of Woman’s Club, 
Elgin, Ill. 


F what practical value is a Federation of clubs, or 
thorough combination of interests of any organization? 
We might with equal propriety ask what benefit is 
derived irom belonging to a club or society? If we 
wish to gain information on a certain subject will it not be ob- 
tained as easily by studying alone? Facts and figures may be 
committed by one’s self as readily as in the organized classes. 
This is no doubt true to a greater or less degree. When, how- 
ever, a class of twenty study two or three hours every day of the 
week the aggregate is largely increased. If half or one-third of 
this number gives the remainder the benefit of their combined 
study the information received is in proportion to the number 
engaged in the discussion. Ii this rule may be applied to the 
literary and reformatory work of the State and General Federa- 
tions of Women’s Clubs the combined forces of hundreds of cul- 
tured women become a tremendous power for good. 

The process of uniting the interests of such strength with 
that of the teacher's, state or municipal authorities is a wise 
movement and should meet with marked success. The union 
of these forces establishes friendliness and equality, develops the 
highest genius while giving the timid strength to advance in 
line with the grandest types of womanhood. 

The work of the progressive club like that of the successful 
teacher, statesman or municipal official is planned systematically. 
The work of the philanthropic must be carefully directed, while 
the guiding spirit actively engaged in it receives the blessings 
of a soul satisfied. 

The true teacher and club with a high aim inculcates the 
principles of right living judiciously. The home life through 
this method of exchanging ideas receives an upward trend from 
the mother and. child. The betterment of the conditions of the 
home ought to take precedence of all other subjects discussed 
among the Federated clubs. And yet, there is a reasonable limit 
to the extent this question even should claim the attention of 
the busy housewife. Doubtless the monotony of routine in the 
drudgery of the home work prevents the growth and develop- 
ment of many bright minds. The morning prayer which in- 
cludes only one’s own family and no more is a thoroughly sel- 
fish and narrow minded one. But the prayer we feel like offer- 
ing on club days, be they social, philanthropic or educational, is 
God pity the faithful overworked toilers with no club days or 
other means of diversion, and only the hard lines of labor to 
contend with from year to year. The associations formed 
among club women have a refining and cultured influence over 
the members. And this systematic environment has raised the 
standard of work among the progressive church guilds and so- 
Literary, philanthropic and musical programs are suc- 
cessfully conducted in the church parlors. Women are seeking 
to improve the social conditions of mankind everywhere. After- 
noons devoted to gossip have been changed into afternoons of 
mutual improvement and real happiness. It is no sin to be 
happy; the sin lies in our being unhappy and making others 
share the same fate. ‘“‘There is a profound truth in the fact that 
happiness lies beyond either pain or pleasure. It is as sublime 
a thing as virtue itself, indivisible from it, and under this point 
of view it seems a perilous mistake to attempt to separate 
them.” Therefore when we encourage virtue and noble living 
we are the promoters of happiness, since one may not exist 
without the dual conditions. 


Would you be posted on parliamentary rules? Send for the 
Woman’s Manual by Mrs. Shattuck. Postpaid, 75 cents. 


cieties. 


DON’T WORRY. 


Elizabeth Porter Gould. 


HY shadow the beauty of sea or of land 
With a doubt or a fear? 
God holds all the swift-rolling worlds in His hand, 
And sees what no man can as yet understand, 
That out of life here, 
With its smile and its fear, 
_ Comes forth into light, from Eternity planned, 
The soul of good cheer. 
Don't worry— 
The end shall appear. 


WHY I BELIEVE IN STATE FEDERATION. 


(Extract from a report of the New Britain, Ct., meeting, 
given by Mrs. Kate F. Ellis, before the “Literary Delvers” oi 
Hartford.) 


What gives us a more comfortable feeling, when we find 
ourselves with perfectly trained, mannerly, and becomingly- 
dressed women, than to feel that we are one of them? And it is 
a good and wholesome thing for us to wonder if we could 
ever preside with the dignity of the chairman, or if we could 
even arise and move that ‘a vote of thanks be passed,” etc., 
without a blushing face and stammering tongue, or if we could 
present a paper of vital interest without having any paper in 
hand to read from, yet being so filled with our subject as to talk 
it off hand and hold the attention of the audience? So I say 
that when we are proud of the company we are in, it is very 
much nicer to feel that they are relatives—kinsmen who are in- 
terested in us as we are in them—and though we are nothing 
more than “poor relation” the bond holds us as firmly and 
makes us just as much a part of the great whole as if it were our 
own humble and modest selves presiding in the chair, reading 
papers and offering resolutions. It is not simply because I am 
proud of women who can appear so well in public, but it is the 
additional and more important fact that such meetings serve as 
an educator to those who have not had experience, and as a 
stimulus to others who feel something in them which longs for 
recognition and expression, and it is at such public meetings 
that we take pride in belonging to each other. 

Imagine a family moving into a village where advantages 
of a social and educational nature can be obtained if all the peo- 
ple will co-operate; but suppose this family is an exclusive one, 
has a good time by itself, carries out its own course of study, 
can go to Denver any time it chooses and sees no need of be- 
longing to a village improvement society which assesses its 
members ten cents each for the purpose of sending its secretary 
to a Biennial meeting, and so this family lives and works in its 
own peck measure. We cannot say that all the members of that 
family are not having a good time, nor dare we to say that 
they are not learning as much asaf they joined the Debating 
club or any one of the various classes opened for the good of 
all, but is that family living the broadest kind of a life? , Is it 
one that is a power for good.in the community—though we 
grant that it may not be a power for evil? Which kind of a 
mother appeals the more strongly to us, the one whose love 
reaches out to all children, or the one who cannot go beyond 
her own hearthstone to “mother” the little ones outside? What 
would become of the world’s progress and improvement if each 
family lived simply to itself, if each club simply worked within 
its own limits? 
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A GROUP OF NOVELS. 


HERE is a perennial charm about a love story which 
very few can resist. The hard headed business man, 
the man of affairs, the woman of the world, and even 
the most devoted club woman, all confess themselves 

enthralled by the fascination of a romance, and are as eager for 
a happy termination as the most youthful and impressionable 
girl reader. 

I once met the late Henry Ward Beecher coming out of the 
dining room of the Parker House in Boston. He held in his 
hand a volume which bore on its front cover the red label of 
‘‘Loring’s,” the then famous circulating library of Boston, and 
after his words of greeting he held out the book to me. 

‘Have you read it?” he asked, “if you haven't, don’t lose any 
time until you do. It is the sweetest love story I ever read.” 

It was the story of “Dolly,” one of the early publications of 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, the name of which has been changed 
in the later editions, whether by the author or the publisher I do 
not know, to the more pretentious, but less pleasing one of 
“Vagabondia.” It is a sweet, simple love story, with no discus- 
sion of social conditions, no painful or morbid psychological 
problems; but is just the recital of the one episode in the lives of 
two ordinary young persons, a man and a girl. But it is so hu- 
man, so sympathetic, so genuine that it wins the interest of every 
reader at once. I have often heard the book spoken of since 
then by many men and women and always in the same enthusi- 
astic terms of praise. It is strange the hold which that story had 
over people, thoughtful people, strong people, not the merely 
every day folk. 

There is the same quality in Clara Louise Burnham’s stories 
which was in ‘Dolly’—lI like that name so much better than its 
latest title. Fresh, bright, sympathetic and human, they are just 
the ones one would put into the hands of a pure-hearted, eager 
young girl who ‘dearly loved love stories.”” No one who read them 
have forgotten the charm of “Miss Baggs’s Secretary,” or “Doc- 
tor Lattimer,” and here is another of the same class in “A Great 
Love,” which Houghton & Mifflin have recently issued. Two 
love stories run along side by side through the book, the one to 
the inevitable happy ending of bride belis, orange blossoms and 
wedding favors, the other to its equally inevitable, and possibly, 
—in the finality, which the book does not reach—equally satisfac- 
tory ending of a career in art followed because the other ending 
was denied. This was “the great love,’ the one which could 
sacrifice itself for conscience sake, and because by the sacrifice it 
could save the happiness of another woman and the honor of a 
man. There is the fairy godmother, in the form of the sweet, 
single minded, unmarried woman who gives from the bounty of 
her affection to the young people about her. She is mixed up in 
their love affairs, has their confidence, and likes to assist Provi- 
dence in bringing things out all right. One sees this in real life 
sometimes, when there happens to be the conjunction of an un- 
appropriated aunt, witha sympathetic nature, and a pair of 
lovers. 


Magazine readers are coming to know the name of Paul Lei- 
cester Ford, and to look for something bright and pleasing when 
they see it at the head of a story. If one may take the word of 
the majority of editors, there are few really good short story 
writers, so that when one does appear he is regarded as a prize. 
Mr. Ford has made a direct success with the magazines, and it is 
repeated in his book of stories published under the unique title 
of “The Tattle Tales of Cupid.” There are about half a dozen 
stories in the pretty little volume, and by far and away the clev- 
erest and most fascinating is the opening one, in which a dear 
little love story is told by the saddle horse of the hero to the 
other horses in the family stable. It is a very clever and original 


idea this, of viewing human nature relations from the stand- 
point of view of the pet animals, and Mr. Ford has carried it out 
very delightfully. In spite of its whimsicality there is an air of 
reality about it which is irresistible. All the stories are enter- 
taining, but this one stays in the memory, and in one case—my 
own—compelled a second reading. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York.) 


To properly appreciate Mr. Arlo Bates’s latest book, “The 
Puritans,” one should have read his previous ones, “The Pa- 
gans,” and “The Philistines,” and should be familiar with Bos- 
ton’s social and ecclesiastical circles. ‘The Puritans” is quite 
complete in itself, although many of the characters:are old ac- 
quaintances first introduced by Mr. Bates to hi8 readers in “The 
Pagans.” One is at first a little bewildered in meeting them in 
their new environment, and recognizes a subtle change in them 
since they passed through Philistia into the region of the con- 
ventional. The story deals with the social eccentricities of Bos- 
ton, and incidentally with church politics. The two young men 
who figure prominently, and with whose doings the story con- 
cerns itself are when introduced just in deacon’s orders, and are 
identified with the extreme ritualistic branch of the church. ; As 
the result of a fire in the Clergy house where they lived, shel- 
tered from the temptations of the world, and from a knowledge 
of its ways, they were obliged to seek temporary homes outside, 
and while guests of relatives found themselves suddenly pro- 
jected into the most select of Boston’s sets just at a pe-iod of 
the year when it was indulging in its wildest mental dissipations, 
and was in the maddest pursuit of fads. They were taken every- 
where, from a theosophical symposium led by a high caste 
Brahmin, to a spiritual seance conducted by a fascinating, 
blonde-haired medium from New York, until they were in a state 
of mental bewilderment. As a matter of course both neophytes 
fall in love, and they are drawn into an Episcopal contest, on 
the losing side, and through a woman’s intrigue. Both lose 
faith in the church to which they were attached, and fall away 
from it. One abandons the ministry, marries the girl he has 
fallen in love with and becomes a business man and an agnostic 
in belief, and seemingly has a comfortable time of it; the other 
is distanced in the race of love by a low church clergyman, and 
so takes his disappointment and “goes over to Rome.”  Inci- 
dental to the story there is the description of the election of a 
Bishop for the Massachusetts diocese, in which the portraits of 
the candidates and their chief supporters, men and women, are 
so faithfully drawn that they are as recognizable as photographs. 
As a piece of literary work the book is most brilliant, it fairly 
scintillates with its brightness, and—being written by Arlo Bates 
it is almost impertinence to say this—its English is exquisite. 
But as a whole it is unsatisfactory, and one wishes that Mr. 
Bates had resisted the temptation of writing it. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


\ 


No one who reads them but yields to the indescribable fas- \ 
cination of Mr. Gilbert Parker’s books. They are decidedly un- 
usual. One feels the quality in “The Seats of the Mighty,” and 
it is still more apparent in “The Battle of the Strong.” This is 
a romance of the early part of the century, and the scene is laid 
in the Island of Jersey. The descriptions of scenery are exqui- 
site; one almost knows the quaint island, with its Norman tradi- 
tions and its half French, half English language and manners. 
The story is a romance of the purely romantic school, although 
it has its foundation in fact. The story of Philip d’ Avranche 
and the young French exile Guida, is the story of Admiral 
Prince d’ Auvergne and the young girl wife whom he repudiated 
to win a dukedom and further his personal ambitions. But 
in spite of this fact the author disclaims any intention of making 
it a historical novel. It is a charming book and holds the in- 
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terest from cover to cover. It is a pleasant relief from the mod- 
ern school of realism to the older one of pure romance. One 
likes, now and again, to be taken out of the every day life which 
he knows so well, and be given a peep at something new, even 
if it is but the picture from some clever imagination. The world 
is growing too prosaic any way, it is time to give exercise to the 
imagination. Why doesn’t some club start a department of pure 
romance? It would certainly be a novelty, and it might accom- 
plish something, even if it was only to give rest and entertain- 
ment to the minds which have grown fatigued by constantly 
contemplating the real. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 
—Sally Joy White. 


“Prisoners of Hope,” by Mary Johnston, is a tale of early 
colonial times in Virginia, which is achieving a certain degree 
of popularity because of the widespread interest nowadays in 
that sort of “historical” novel. There is a great deal of descrip- 
tion and narrative detail that go to make local color, but aside 
from the present day fashion which swallows at a gulp every- 
thing that savors of historical fiction it is difficult to see why 
‘Prisoners of Hope” should be placed in the same category with 
“King Noanett,” “Free to Serve” and other notable books along 
the same line. The hero is a young Englishman who comes over 
to work out his time on a Virginia plantation. He promptly 
falls in love with the heroine, who is of course the daughter of 
the plantation’s owner, and patrician to the last degree, even in 
name, Patricia. Not content with saving her life once, after the 
fashion of all properly behaved heroes, he must needs do so a 
dozen times or less, rescuing her from a watery grave in the 
early part of the book, a rising of negroes and Indians in the 
middle (temporarily, however, for she gets carried off by Indians 
in the scrape), and again towards the end descends a cliff and 
seizes her from the midst of a large band of sleeping redskins 
and carries her off to wander through the woods and mountain 
fastnesses for weeks alone with him. At the very end of the 
book they are again discovered by the Indians, and here, en- 
‘trenched in some sort of natural fort, the proud Patricia declares 
her love for the hero. Between gun shots and sword thrusts— 
at Indians of course—they exchange vows of affection and de- 
clare themselves perfectly happy; when, just as their ammuni- 
tion is exhausted and they are about to be cut in twain—literally 
—by yelling savages, her father and the English squire to whom 
Patricia is engaged put in their appearance, backed up by armed 
retainers of course, and all would be well if they could only see 
itso. But while the grateful parent and should-be grateful lover 
acknowledge that the hero has been heroic to the last degree, 
they remember that, as the leader of an insurrection back in the 
beginning of the book, he is under condemnation of death, and 
there occurs no possible way to reward him beyond leaving him 
up there in the mountains to freeze or starve alone as fate may 
decide, for winter is coming on. The heroine acquiesces tear- 
fully, if not cheerfully, and the curtain drops. . After all the gore 
and agony attendant upon the tale it seems that the least that 
could be done for the hero would be to pardon and marry him 
to the heroine, which might have proved only a more long 
drawn-out form of torture, since she had a most disagreeable 
temper. Of course there is a villain-in-chief of the deepest yel- 
low dye, who lives and machinates up to the last chapter. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Appleton’s “Town and Country Library” is pretty sure to | 
give good novels, bound in strong and tasteful paper covers, at | 


a reasonable price. Among the latest is “The Scourge of God,” 
a romance of religious persecution in France in the days of 
Madame de Maintenon, who is one of the characters in the 
story. It is a stirring, absorbing tale and keeps nearer to his- 
torical facts than many modern “historical” novels do. It is 


written by John B. Burton, whose “In the Days of Ad- 
versity” was so deservedly popular a year or two ago. Another 
recent novel in this series is “The Impediment,” by Dorothea 
Gerard, a tale of Scotland and London. The motif is a varia- 
tion of “married in haste to repent at leisure,’ but it all comes 
out well in the end. ‘Belinda —— and Some Others,” gives in 
a bright, racy style the experiences of a family of six young peo- 
ple from seven to twenty-seven years of age. There is no sem- 
blance of a plot, but a comical account of efforts to get estab- 
lished in London and to earn a livelihood. There is a dash of 
humor throughout which renders the book easy, entertaining 
reading of a light and simple sort. It is always safe to buy a 
copy of the Town and Country Library books. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 


“Good Americans” is one of the pleasant society stories for 
which Mrs. Burton Harrison is famous. The Americans are 
neither typical ones nor good—in the sense of being devoted 
to their country—but they live in New York and give us a 
chance to see again Mrs. Harrison’s society women and men 
and hear their clever conversation. The hero, Peter Davenant, 
is a really “good American,” but is not to the manor born, being 
only a plain, solid young lawyer who works his way up from 
nobody knows where into Society with a capital S. He marries 
the prettiest girl, of course, and one who has been brought up 
on the continent and knows nothing about small incomes. Then 
there are misunderstandings, in spite of real love and respect for 
each other, and final reconciliation, ever after which they are 
supposed to “live happy.” The great charm of the book is in 
the way it is written—a style that nobody has yet succeeded in 
copying or imitating. It is worth reading. (The Century Com- 
pany, New York.) 

“Ve Lyttle Salem Maide,” by Pauline Bradford Mackie, is a 
story of the Salem Witchcraft, and a most vivid story it is of 
that strange and unreasonable incident in our colonial history. 
The author takes us into the family life and customs of those 
days, a study of which is always interesting. The spirit of times 
that could arrest, try and condemn a “faire lyttle maide,” the 
accusation based upon the innocent trifles of child life, is well 
set forth. The quaint language, the pious conversation of the 
children and the stern demeanor of the older people are very 
amusing to us modern readers. Many of the characters are real 
ones and the journey little Abigail Brewster took from Salem 
to Boston Town was along familiar paths. It is a delightful 
book for young as well as old and depicts those uncanny times 
in a never-to-be-forgotten way. The illustrations by E. W. D. 
Hamilton are charming. The book is valuable as a study of 
colonial days, as well as a story. (Lamson, Wolfe & Company, 
Boston.) 


Who shall say that this club movement is not missionary in 
spirit and while it proclaims no creed, is willing, yes eager, to 
help those who are less fortunate than themselves.—Mrs. Belle 
M. Stoutenborough. 


Do you think none have known but yourself all the pain 

Of hopes that retreat and regrets that remain, 

And all the wide distance Fate fixes, no doubt, 

*Twixt the life that’s within and the life that’s without? 

Which one of us finds the world just as he likes? 

Or gets what he wants when he wants it? Or strikes 

Without missing the thing that he strikes at the first? 

God means us all to be happy, be sure— 

He sends us no sorrows that have not some cure; 

Our duty down here is to do—not to know. 

Live as though life were earnest, and life will be so. 
—Owen Meredith. 
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PARLIAMENTARY USAGE. 


By Emma A. Fox. 


II. 


Duties of a Recording Secretary. 


The duties of a recording secretary are not second in im- 
portance to those of a president. The president is the head and 
the secretary the right hand of an assembly, and these two offi- 
cers should be entirely harmonious in their endeavor to serve 
the best interests of the society. 

Many persons who are willing to perform the onerous du- 
ties of the office of secretary have a very imperfect understand- 
ing of what the minutes or records should contain. The mistake 
is often made on the one hand of omitting things of which a 
record should be kept, and on the other of cumbering the rec- 
ords with imperfect condensations of essays and discussions. 

There are certain facts which should be recorded by every 
secretary of every society. The name of the society, the kind of 
a meeting, the place in which the meeting is held, the date and 
the hour at which it was called to order should always appear. 
The record should also mention the presiding officer and the 
number and names of those in attendance. (It may be sufficient 
in the minutes of club meetings to record the number present, 
but the record of meetings of legal assemblies or of stock com- 
panies should always show what persons were present.) 

A careful record should be kept of all motions that were 
stated by the presiding officer, and the manner in which they 
were disposed of (whether carried or lost, referred to a commit- 
tee or laid on the table), as well as the fact of adjournment and 
the manner in which adjournment was accomplished. Finally 
the minutes should be signed by the person who wrote them. 

So much for the general character of the minutes. In their 
details, the records of different societies may differ widely and 
yet all be correct. 

Numerous communications and lengthy reports of commit- 
tees are the bete noir of the secretary. 

There are three ways in which these may be recorded, and 
every society may adopt the method best suited to its needs. 

First, every communication and every committee report 
may be copied in full in the minutes. Such a record is very sat- 
isfactory because absolutely full and complete in itself, but it 
necessitates such a large amount of writing that we are prone to 
seek a way which will meet all requirements with less labor. 

Second, each communication and report may be numbered 
and filed, in which case the minutes need only mention the sub- 
ject of the communication or report. Ifa society holds its meet- 
ings in one room the year through, and has file cases for the 
preservation of its papers, this will prove a satisfactory method 
of keeping the records, but otherwise this method would be im- 
practicable, as papers would be required for reference which 
could not easily be procured. 

The third way, and the one most frequently adopted by lit- 
erary societies, is to enter in the minutes the substance of the 
communication or report in the language of the secretary. 

The secretary should not attempt to prepare her minutes in 
the form of an essay, neither should she write them in the style 
of a newspaper article. They should be comprehensive and yet 
as brief as is consistent with accuracy. Each subject should be 
in a separate paragraph for the sake of easy reference. 

The following illustrates how minutes should be kept and 
incidentally may show some other points qt parliamentary 
usage: 

A regular meeting of the Lakeville Paslianseutnl Law 
lub was held at the residence of Mrs. G, W. Adams, Lake- 
ville, Michigan, Friday, October 14, 1808, | 


The meeting was called to order at 10 A. M. by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Barker. 

There were fifteen members and two visitors present. 

Mrs. Lexicon was appointed critic. 

The minutes of the regular meeting of October seventh 
were read and approved. 

The minutes of the adjourned regular meeting of October 
twelfth were read and approved. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 

Mrs. C. moved to proceed to ballot for two delegates to the 
mecting of the State Federation to be held in November. Car- 
ried. Mrs. D. and Miss E. were appointed tellers. The first 
ballot resulted as follows: 


Mrs. C. 5 
Miss E. 4 


No election. 
The second ballot resulted as follows: 


Mrs. C. 10 
Mrs. B. 8 


Mrs. A. and Mrs. C. were declared elected. Mrs. G. moved 
that Mrs. B. be declared elected alternate. The president ruled 
the motion out of order. Mrs. K. entered. Mrs. G. appealed 
from the decision of the chair. The president explained that 
the motion was ruled. out of order because the by-laws provide 
that all delegates and alternates shall be elected by ballot. The 
chair was sustained. Mrs. H. moved to proceed to elect two 


alternates. The motion prevailed. The first ballot resulted as 
follows: 

Mrs. G. 12 

Mrs. H. 4 

Mrs. J. I 

Mrs. B. and Mrs. G. were declared elected and the chair 


stated that if there were no objections Mrs. B. would be consid- 
ered the alternate for Mrs. A. and Mrs. G. the alternate for Mrs. 
C. There being no objection it was so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


From the corresponding secretary. 

Sylvania, N. D., September 15, 1898. 
To the Lakeville Parliamentary Law Club:— 

A few women in this faraway village have formed a club, 
and as we are conscious that our knowledge of parliamentary 
law is very limited we take the liverty of asking you a few ques- 
tions: 1. Has the secretary a right to vote? 2. When the vote 
is a tie, what is to be done? 3. May the president vote when 
there is a tie? If you will kindly answer these questions you will 
confer a great favor. Respectfully yours, 

Marie Marston, Secretary Sylvania Woman’s Club. 

P.S. Enclosed please find stamp for reply. M. M. 

Upon motion of Mrs. F. the communication was laid on the 
treasurer of the club, was read, 


table. A letter from Mrs. L., 
resigning the office. Mrs. D. moved that the resignation be ac- 
cepted. 


The motion prevailed. 
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Mrs. L. rose to a question of privilege, and asked permis- 
sion to give a notice. Permission being granted, Mrs. L. gave 
notice of a charity ball to be given December 27, 1808, for the 
benefit of the new asylum for parliamentary law fanatics. 

A communication from Professor Wiseacres wishing to give 
a lecture before the club was referred to the Program Committee. 


From the Federation Secretary. 

A letter from the corresponding secretary of the State Fed- 
eration requesting that names of delegates be sent before the 
twenty-fifth of October was read and ordered placed on file. 

A printed circular from the corresponding secretary of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs requesting names of 
officers and other information, was reported as having been re- 
ceived and answered. 


From the Treasurer. 

The treasurer made a verbal report of having received an- 
nual dues from two members since the last monthly statement, 
and requested permission to have new warrants printed. 

Mrs. W. moved that the request be granted. Miss J. moved 
that the motion be referred to a committee of three to be ap- 
pointed by the chair. Miss J.’s motion was carried. 


From the Auditor. 
To the Lakeville Parliamentary Law Club:— 

I hereby certify that I have carefully examined the books 
and vouchers of the treasurer for the month of September, 1808, 
and find that the records of disbursements and the vouchers 
agree and that the balance on hand September thirtieth was 
$69.17 and that the amount is deposited in the First National 
Bank of Lakeville to the credit of the Lakeville Parliamentary 
Law Club. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Emily M. Johnson, Auditor. 

Mrs. S. moved that the communication from the auditor be 
entered in the minutes. The motion was carried. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Membership. 

The committee on membership reported favorably on the 
application of Miss E. W. The name of Miss E. W. was bal- 
loted on, and she was declared elected. 

Printing. 

The committee on printing reported that the programs had 
been printed as ordered and recommended that a warrant be 
drawn on the treasurer in favor of the Lakeville Advertiser for 
$4.84 for printing the same. On motion of Miss J. the report 
was adopted. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 


Mrs. K. moved to take from the table the motion of Miss 
B. that five dollars per month be allowed the corresponding 
secretary for clerk hire, which was laid on the table at the meet- 
ing of October twelfth. The motion prevailed. Mrs. K. moved 
to amend the motion by substituting “seven” for “five.” Mrs. 
K.’s motion was carried. Miss B.’s motion as amended was car- 
ried. Mrs. S. was excused from further attendance. Miss L. 
moved to take from the table the letter from Sylvania. Carried. 
The letter was read by the secretary. 

Miss L. moved that the secretary be instructed to reply to 
the first question to the effect that a secretary has a right to vote 
if a member of the society, and not otherwise. The motion pre- 
vailed. 

Mrs. A. moved that the secretary be instructed to reply to 
the second question to the effect that when the vote is a tie the 


chair should declare the motion lost, except when the vote is on 
the question “Shall the decision of the chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the house?” in which case, in the event of a tie, the 
chair should declare the motion carried. The motion prevailed. 
Mrs. B. moved that the secretary be instructed to saahe to 
the third question as follows: The president may vote on every 
question if she .chooses, whether it is or is not a tie, but in the 
opinion of the Lakeville Parliamentary Law Club it is not the 
custom for the president to vote when there is a tie, nor in their 
opinion is it wise for her to vote at any time except when the 
vote is by roll call or by ballot. The motion prevailed. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


Mrs. F. moved that a committee of three be appointed by 
the president to draft a new constitution for the club. Carried. 

Miss C. moved the adoption of the following resolution: 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the members of this club that 
women who can be supported without earning their own liveli- 
hood should refuse to enter into competition in the industrial 
world with those who are obliged to maintain themselves. 

Miss E. moved to adjourn. The motion was lost. Miss C.’s 
motion was lost. Mrs. A. moved to adjourn. The motion was 
lost. 

The chair announced the following committees: First, Miss 
J., Mrs. D. and Miss E. to take into consideration the motion of 
Miss W., that the treasurer’s request to have new warrants print- 
ed be granted. Second, Mrs. F., Mrs. G. and Mrs. A., as a com- 
mittee to draft a new constitution. 

Mrs. A. moved that the offer of Professor Wiseacres be ac- 
cepted. The chair ruled the motion out of order. There being 
no further business the president declared the meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary Smith, Secretary. 


It is the obvious duty of a recording secretary to write the 


minutes of all meetings and to read them at the first subsequent 


regular meeting. 

Parliamentary law makes it the duty of the recording secre- 
tary to call a meeting to order in the absence of both the presi- 
dent and vice-president, to call the roll for the purpose of keep- 
ing the record of attendance if such is the custom of the society, 
to call the roll of members when the vote is taken by roll call, 
and to carefully preserve all papers which come into her pos- 
session and to furnish them for use when requested by the as- 
sembly. 

In addition to these duties the by-laws may prescribe others. 

When a society, in addition to the recording secretary, has 
a corresponding secretary, a Federation secretary or a financial 
secretary, the by-laws should make clear the duties of each. 


OPEN PARLIAMENT. 


Conducted by Mrs. Edward S. Osgood. 


Should the secretary of a society record the name 

of the mover or that of the one who seconds the mo- 

tion? For instance, Mrs. Blank moves so and so. Mrs. 

C. seconds it or seconded by Mrs. C. 

Both mover and seconder. The form may vary. On mo- 
tion of Mrs. B., seconded by Mrs. C., it was voted, etc. If the 
motion is not carried this cannot be used. Mrs. B. moved to 
adjourn, seconded by Mrs. C. Motion lost. 

Should a secretary read the minutes from a paper 

or from the book in which the minutes are permanently 

recorded? 
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From the book. Better than interlining and erasures is the 
practice of noting the amendments at the opening of the next 
meeting’s record. For instance: Jan. 2d’s amendments would 
be found in the first lines of the meeting of Jan. 9. The min- 
utes of the previous meeting were approved after the following 
corrections: The word seven was stricken out in the first 
clause and the word five inserted. In the tenth line January 
twenty-first was made to read January twenty-third, ete. 

Should the secretary read her own name after finish- 

ing reading the minutes? 

She should write and read her name and office after each 
record. Thus: Mary Smith, Secretary, or Recording Secretary 
if there are two officers. 


A club had been taking up its constitution and by- 
laws; an article of the by-laws had been discussed and 
amendments made, but not voted upon; a member 
moved to table, the motion is carried and the matter 
tabled; the next motion is to adjourn, carried. At the 
next meeting the chairman asks for the records of 
the previous meeting; they are read and approved. The 
chairman asks if there is any unfinished business; the 
constitution is mentioned; a member makes the motion 
to postpone all unfinished business to the next meeting; 
that motion is carried. Another member then moves 
that we take the constitution from the table. The chair 
ruled this out of order on the ground that the motion 
had just been made and carried to postpone all unfin- 
ished business to the next meeting. On the member’s 
appeal from the ruling of the chair the assembly sus- 
tained the chair; the member still insisted that her mo- 
tion should be put. After being sustained in her ruling 
the chair would not entertain the motion. Which was 
right? 

The member. When the motion to table prevails there is 
no business before the house and a new motion may be made. 
Any matter laid on the table is killed unless brought up by the 
independent motion to take from the table, which must be made 
when there is no business before the house. Any matter laid 
upon the table is not “unfinished business” in a parliamentary 
sense, although it is something to be finished if provided the 
club choose by a majority vote to take it from the table. But, 
since the majority rules, if the floor sustains the chair in an im- 
proper ruling there is no court of appeal in that body. 


At many of our regular meetings we have lecturers. 
Should the minutes of the previous meeting be omitted 
when a lecturer is present? 


Not without a motion to that effect and an affirmative vote. 
The minutes are one of the essentials of each regular meeting. 
They must be recognized. If for any reason it seems best to 
omit the reading on motion and vote it may be done. 


Should the president rise when recognizing a mem- 
ber? 


It is better not. The president rises to state and put motions 
and to make remarks. 

What does “stated by the chair’ mean? Does it 
mean as it says that the chair has stated what the mo- 
tion is? Or does it mean put to vote? In other words, 
does “put to vote and declared by the chair” mean only 
“stated by the chair”? 

It means “what it says.” that the chair has repeated the mo- 
tion made by a member. This is done that all may hear. The 
voice carries forward and those in the rear of a large hall do 
not often hear motions made by those far in front. After dis- 
cussion the chair puts the vote, that is gives the assembly an 
opportunity to declare its sentiments for and against by voting. 
Declaring the vote is announcing the result. 


If the president resigns does the vice-president 
serve for the unexpired term? 

If the president resigns it creates a vacancy. Vacancies are 
filled by a new election unless otherwise provided for in the 
constitution. The vice-president presides in case of the absence 
or disability of the president. The constitution or by-laws may 
provide that the vice-president shall serve if the president re- 
signs. It often provides, too, that vacancies shall be filled by 
the executive board. 


Address all questions for this department to Mrs. E. S. 
Osgood, 48 Winter street, Portland, Me. Wherever a constitu- 
tional point is involved, send a copy of your constitution and 
by-laws. All correspondence will be considered strictly confi- 
dential. To insure an answer in the next Club Woman com- 
munications should be received by the 12th inst. 


CLUB STUDY DEPARTMENT. 
OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


By May Alden Ward. 


A CENTURY OF AWAKENINGS. 


SECTION I. CONDITION OF THE WORLD AT THE 
END OF THE MIDDLE AGES: 
1. The State. 
a. Imperialism. 
b. Feudalism. 
c. The People—Serfdom. 
2. The Church. 
a. The Papacy. 
b. The Priesthood—Orders of. 
c. The Property of the Church. 
3. The City. 
a. Walls and Defences. 
b. Domestic Architecture. 
c. Trade-Guilds and Commerce. 
4. The Schools. 
a. The Monasteries. 
b. The Schoolmen. 
c. How Books Were Made. 
The Arts. 
a. Architecture—Gothic. 
b. Painting—Oil and Mural. 
c. Music—Palestrina. 


SECTION II. GENERAL CAUSES OF AWAKENING: 
1. The Conquest of Constantinople. 
a. Survival of the Arts in the Eastern Empire. 
b. Sudden Transfer of a Multitude of Scholars and 
Artists to Italy, to Escape the Turks. 
c. General Awakening Caused by the Turkish Wars. 
2. The Revival of Learning. 
a. Enthusiasm Over the Rediscovery of Antiquity. 
b. The Invention of Printing. 
c. The Founding of the Universities. 
3. The Growth of Commerce. 
a. The Trade of the Italian Republics: 
Genoa, Pisa and Florence. 
b. The Hanseatic League. 
c. Other City Leagues. 
4. Growth of the Manufacturing Centers. 
a. Rise of the Cities and the Decline of Feudalism 
After the Invention of Gunpowder. 


(Manuscripts. ) 


Venice, 


*Prepared for the Fortnightly Club of Aspen, Colorado. 
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b. The Cities of the Netherlands and the Textile In- 
dustries. 
c. The Chemists and Goldsmiths of Italy. 
5. Growth of the Science of Navigation. 
a. Invention of the Mariners’ Compass. 
b. Copernicus and His Theories. 
c. Discoveries Anterior to Columbus. 


SECTION III. CAUSES OF THE AWAKENING IN 
ITALY: 


1. The Forerunners in Literature. 
a. Dante. 
b. Petrarch. 
c. Boccaccio. 
2. Forerunners in Architecture. 
a. Brunelleschi and the Revival of Classic Architect- 
ure. 
b. The Duomo of Florence. 
c. Santo Spirito and the Pitti Palace. 
3. Forerunners in Sculpture. 
a. Donatello’s Journey to Rome. 
b. Rome Before His Journey. 
c. Ghiberti-and the Bronze Gates of the Papistry at 
Florence. 
4. Forerunners in Painting. 
a. Fra Angelico. 
b. Filippo Lippi, Botticelli. 
c. Girlandajo, Signorelli. 
5. Forerunners in Religion. 
a. Savonarola. 
b. The Papacy at Avignon. 
c. The Papacy After Its Return to Rome. 


SECTION IV. CONDITIONS IN OTHER COUNTRIES: 


1. England. Progress Arrested by Military Events. 
a. Invasion of France by Henry V. 
b. ‘War of the Roses. 
c. Renaissance Belated Until Sixteenth Century. 
2. Distracted Condition of France. 
a.. The Hundred Years’ War with England. 
b. Miserable Condition of France at the Time of 
Agincourt. 
c. Joan of Arc and the Expulsion of the English. 
3. Formation of Modern France. 
a. Louis XI. and the Consolidation of the Provinces. 
b. Charles VIII. and the French Discovery of Italy 
and the Renaissance. 
c. Early Influence of the Renaissance Upon France. 
4. The Netherlands. 
a. Supremacy of the Netherland Industries During 
the Fifteenth Century. 
b. Development of Music. Perfection of the Pipe 
Organ. 
c. Spread of the Movement Into Germany and Italy. 
5. Spain Under Ferdinand and Isabella. 
a. Union of Castile and Aragon. 
b. Conquest of Granada. 
c. Columbus and Isabella. 1492. 


BOOKS ON STUDY OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY IN 
THE ANNA TICKNOR LIBRARY, TRINITY COURT, 
STATION B, BOSTON. 


General Sketch of History; Political Geography of Europe, 
2 vols., E. A. Freeman. 


History of the English People, vol. 1; Short History of the 


English People, J. R. Green. 

History of England, J. F. Bright, vols. 1 and 2. 

History of England, John Lingard (R. Catholic), vols. 4 
and 5. 

Houses of Lancaster and York, J. Gairdner. 

The Early Tudors, C. E. Moberly. 

Tales of a Grandfather, Sir W. Scott. 

History of France, G. W. Kitchin, vols. 1 and 2. 

Joan of Arc, Jules Michelet. (Trans.) 

The Maid of Orleans, F. Schiller. (Original and trans.) 

Mary of Burgundy, G. P. R. James. 

Quenten Durward, Sir W. Scott. 

The Caged Lion, C. M. Yonge. 

Story of Germany, S. Baring Gould. 

History of Germany, F. Kohlrausch. 

The Holy Roman Empire, James Bryce. 

Era of the Protestant Revolution, F. Seebohm. 

The Havesa Towns, Helen Zimmern. 

History of Italy, W. Hunt. 

The Makers of Florence; The Makers of Venice, Mrs. Oli- 
phant. 


History of Florence, N. Marshiavelli. 

Savonarola, Alfred Austin. 

Romola, George Eliot. 

Lorenzo di Medici, A. Von Renmont. 

Life of Lorenzo di Medici, W. Roscoe. 

Venice, Alathea Wiel. 

Story of the Byzantine Empire, C. W. C. Oman. 

The Turks in Europe, E. A. Freeman. 

The Moors in Spain, Stanley Lane Poole. 

Granada; The Alhambra, W. Irving. 

Columbus, A. de Lamartine. 

Discovery of America, John Fiske, vol. 1. 

Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers, T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

With the Admirals of the Orean Sea, C. P. McKie. 

Latin Christianity, vols. 7 and 8; The History of the Jews, 
vol. 2, Henry Hart Milman. 

Introduction to Literature of Europe, H. Hallam, 2 vols. 

History of French Literature, Edward Dowden. 

Litterature Francaise, Paul Albert. 

Outlines of German Literature, Gostwick and Harrison. 

Cyclopaedia of English Literature, Robert Chambers. 

Development of English Literature and Language, 2 vols., 
A. H. Welsh. 

History of English Literature; Primer of English Litera- 
ture, S. A. Brooke. | 

Students’ History of Music, F. L. Ritter. 

History of Architecture, J. Fergusson. 

Architecture, Gothic and Renaissance, T. Roger Smith. 

Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture, E. P. 
Evans. 

Short History of ‘Art, J. B. de Forest. 

Handbook of Italian Art, vol. 1, Kugler. 

Classic and Italian Painting, Poynter and Head. 

Leonardo da Vinci, J. P. Richter. 

Roysbach, N. D’Omers. 

Michael Angelo, H. Grimm. 

Titian, Crowe and Cavahcasselle, R. F. Heath. 

Lives of the Painters, Giorgio Vasari, 5 vols., trans. 

Old Italian Masters, W. J. Stillman. 

Text Book of the History of Painting, Van Dyke. 

Handbook of German and Flemish Painters, Wagen, vol. 1. 

Early Flemish Painters, Crowe and Cavahcasselle. 


Handbook of Legendry and Mythological Art, C. E. 
Clement. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER. 


“COME, LET US REASON TOGETHER.” 


By Lilian W. Hale, Kansas City, Kansas, Former President 
Kansas Federation and now State Chairman. 


ISS GAINES’ article on the position of the State 
President in the Biennial Assembly was suggestive 
of much thought. Her bold leading out of trumps, 
her able argument for the better recognition of the 

State President was impressive; there is much of justice in her 
complaint, and it may be assumed that she voices the sentiment 
of many states. 

When a state chairman has been a patient, humble grub 
in her state, aiding and abetting to her best ability the potential 
buzzing and building of that useful bee, the State President, it 
is somewhat of a surprise to her to burst into the sudden, 
ephemeral glory of a butterfly and to fly very high in the genial 
atmosphere of a Biennial; to be harnessed to a delegation, how- 
ever, is a very toilsome and responsible fluttering. 

It may seem a surprise also to the State President and an 
affront as well to her state sovereignty. She should have a su- 
perior position. The cutting down of the number of repre- 
sentatives from small clubs from two to one is an amelioration, 
not a cure; it relieves in a degree the plethora of voting dele- 
gates, but does not alter the position of the State President. 
She is a vice-president of the General Federation with the addi- 
tion of the privilege, over the president of the club, of a three- 
minute speech in which to say that which she could only say 
properly in twenty or thirty minutes. She and the state chair- 
man were victims of the paralyzing limit which, when it con- 
fronts one all ideas and inspirations fly and leave her with only 
the despairing thought: “What shall I say first, and in how few 
words can I say it?” She perhaps reaches her best period, her 
most valuable thought when the gavel falls and like the blade 
of the guillotine chops off its head. Under this restriction she 
becomes a humiliation to herself, a disappointment to her con- 
stituency. 

I do not advocate long speeches nor unlimited discourses. 
Not too much time should be given, nor too little; but enough 
to say that which is of interest and importance. In an affair of 
such dignity as a symposium of states, speeches reduced to a 
breathless scramble for words are a misfortune and when less 
than half are heard become a calamity. 

“Tt is a condition and not a theory which confronts us.” 
How shall the relative positions of the State Federation and the 
individual club be adjusted to reconcile them to each other in 
the General Federation? 

The logical consequence of the law of evolution in opera- 
tion, and the State Federation as the fulfilment of that law, 
would seem the elimination of the individual club from the Gen- 
eral Federation, and that body to become an august congress of 
states. This would work a seeming hardship on the individual 
club, but with few exceptions these belong to their respective 
State Federations and would find their legitimate expression 
there, and also opportunity for their representative members to 
serve as state delegates would come and all would get their due. 
It is not a fair adjustment of values when a State President, the 
choice of hundreds, paying a large sum in dues, does not rank 
above the president of a small club, the choice of a very limited 
number, paying a sum in dues that may be, perhaps, reckoned 
in cents. The president of a local club has little opportunity to 
express herself at a Biennial meeting. Parliamentary law is too 
often a mystery to her; if she has ideas of value she may be put 
down by superior experience in obtaining the floor, and 
many valuable suggestions are thus lost. In the State Federa- 


tion she gains this experience, her rights are recognized, her 
real worth discovered. But what shall be done with the large 
club of hundreds? 

A numerical standard of membership might overcome such 
a difficulty, if the clubs should not solve it themselves by de- 
clining the per capita tax. 

Radical changes must be wisely and cautiously undertaken. 
The situation requires that something be done. State Federa- 
tions must not be estranged; under present conditions individual 
clubs must not be ignored. I am sure a fair, just and final ar- 
rangement may be reached by the reasoning together of such 
a vast number of just, high-minded, honorable women, and the 
result be a long step forward. What is now embarrassingly 
complex may become simpler and more forceful; the general 
officers, working in harmony with state officers, unhampered 
by petty considerations, undisturbed by local conditions, may 
give their time and effort more exclusively to the real purposes 
of the General Federation. 

And what of the state chairman of correspondence? What 
shall be her part in the new order of things? 

At one of the state chairmen’s conferences in Denver, a 
witty lady said, apropos of the appointment of new state chair- 
men about to take place: “We, who are about to die,—” possi- 
bly it was a prophecy. 

The state chairman has been defined as “partly a clerk, 
partly a missionary.” Elimination of clubs would end the duty 
of the state chairman; her raison d'etre would be no more; hav- 
ing accomplished her labors as clerk, fulfilled her mission as 
missionary she would also become of the past, along with the 
dado and the ichthyosaurus, content that in her time she did 
what was given her to do, her part in the upbuilding and per- 
fecting a great, benificent educational institution, even though 
that same perfection required her own extinction. 

If it should come to that—then the salute of the gladiator 
to Caesar: “Ave, Caesar, morituri te salutant!” 


- One state chairman, who shall be nameless, wittily suggests 
a revolving chair for use at the head of state delegations at the 
next Biennial, so arranged that the president shall occupy the 
first place one half the time and the state chairman the other 
half. 


We had hoped to have an article for this department before 
this from Mrs. Laura E. Scammon, State President and former 
state chairman of Missouri, as those who have had experience 
in both positions can certainly “know of what they affirm.” 
Mrs. Hale’s article is of direct value for this reason. Mrs. 
Scammon, however, is debarred from writing at present, as 
from all club work, by the prolonged and serious illness of her 
husband. 


“So far I see no paper to compare with The Club Woman 
of Boston. I know I am expected to discuss this matter of 
State and General Federation, and I do think some plan of re- 
adjustment must be formulated, but I simply cannot bring my 
mind to the question at present. I approve most cordially of 
the establishing of the President’s Corner; it is more direct 
than the Round Robin we had planned, and everybody has it 
at the same time.”—Laura E. Scammon. 


Every woman in the General Federation should read Mrs. 
Croly’s History of the Club Movement in America, the only 
complete history of the kind ever written. Although the pub- 
lisher’s price is five dollars for the volume we have made ar- 
rangements by which we can sell it with a year’s subscription 


to The Club Worfan for $4.50. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DEPARTYIIENT. 


Conducted by Viola Price Franklin. 


R. EDMUND JAMES, head of the University Exten- 
sion Department of the University of Chicago, said 
at the founding of the Chicago College for Teachers: 
“This is the true university extension ideal. Repro- 

duce the facilities of the college and university in such a form, 
at such times, and at such places as will enable those who are 
bearing the burden of active life in our society to participate in 
these advantages. Every man and woman in our society should 
make his education, and by that I mean his systematic intel- 
lectual training, a continuous process extending throughout 
life.” This recalls Thoreau’s saying: “It is time we had un- 
common schools—that we did not leave off our education when 
we begin to be men and women.” In one of Dr. James’ reports 
he declared: ‘‘University extension is for all classes of people, 
rich and poor, employer and employe, laborer and capitalist, 
men and women, educated and uneducated. It was natural that 
it should first appeal to those who by education and leisure were 
enabled to appreciate its advantages most quickly. These were, 
as would be expected in such a society as ours, the women; and 
in the first instance women of leisure. Year by year the circle 
has widened and appreciable progress has been made in the di- 
rection of interesting in the work other classes. University ex- 
tension is, I believe, one of the greatest educational movements 
of the last quarter of this century, and I consider it a high priv- 
ilege to have been identified with its beginnings in the United 
States.” 

Dr. R. G. Moulton of the same university: ‘‘University ex- 
tension means university education for the whole nation, organ- 
ized upon itinerant lines.’”’ Again he expressed this conviction: 
“The millionaire who will take up university extension will 
leave a greater mark on the history of his country than even the 
pious founder of a university scholarships and chairs.” Refer- 
ring to the good influence of university extension in a com- 
munity, Dr. Moulton said: “If you are able to go into some 
district and lecture, say on ‘Paradise Lost,’ for three months 
and know that the whole character of the conversation in that 
district will be materially affected by that course—if you know 
that you can keep the attention of that locality upon ‘Paradise 
Lost’ for three months together, that alone constitutes a great 
educational achievement.” 

In one of his reports as director of Study Clubs for New 
York, Melville Dewey made these statements: “One of the most 
common faults in club work is that too much is crowded into 
one meeting. A crowded program is an almost unfailing indi- 
cation of inexperience or of lack of earnest purpose, while a 
logically arranged course of study, in which progress is made 
slowly and the topics for each meeting so limited as to permit 
thorough and intelligent discussion, would hardly be attempted 
by a club doing superficial work.” It is the logically arranged 
courses given through university extension that will remedy 
this defect. 

Mrs. A. J. Sawyer, ex-president of Woman’s Board, Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition, in referring to the dangers which threat- 
ened the club movement, said: “May they not be summed up 
in one word, ‘smattering?’ The bargain counter seems to have 
found its way into club life. A year’s acquisitions represent 
fragments from all departments of club topics. It is not the va- 
riety which is alarming, but the incoherence of the accumula- 
tions. They have not been gathered for a definite purpose, unless 
it be the gratification of acquiring. They are like a bag of peb- 
bles and precious stones, rather than a finished mosaic.” 

Mrs. Henrotin once said: “Of course there are dangers be- 
fore the clubs, the greatest of which is to lose sight of the broad 


and impersonal view of the whole movement, and to select as 
leaders those whose personality is strong rather than those 
whose point of view is broad. Where a club is situated near a 
great educational institution, it should profit by the best thought 
and skilled work which such an institution is able to afford to a 
community.” 

Mrs. Longstreth has expressed her conviction that “We 
need the specialist with his training and knowledge to give in- 
spiration and to open lines for the club to work upon.” 

At a conference of Correspondence-Study Instructors, held 
at the University of Chicago, Prof. Wm. D. MacClintock, who 
has had many years’ experience in this work, emphasized the 
following advantages of it to club women: First, correspondence 
study enables many to get an education or to continue study, 
who would be otherwise marooned in a fixed and narrowing 
environment; secondly it gives the same direction and point 
of view as that which is given the resident student; thirdly, it 
stimulates a desultory reader to become independent and seli- 
reliant; fourthly, it compels thoroughness of preparation; fifthly, 
it compels increased accuracy in thinking and expression 
through constant writing. Prof. MacClintock also said: **Ex- 
perience is proving that correspondence work can have tone, 
character, and permanency only when it has the backing of a 
well-endowed and a well-equipped institution of learning.” 

Mrs. Frances M. Ford, who has so ably advocated univer- 
sity extension, in her department in The Northwestern Monthly, 
thus expresses her conviction: “The Woman's Club is not a 
place of entertainment. It stands for intellectual development. 
When a department condescends to the effort to make itself 
popular, its weakness is apparent enough. Unscientific, desul- 
tory, unsystematic study has no more place in the woman's 
club than it has in the schoolroom The ordinary lec- 
turer entertains. The university extension lecturer not only 
instructs, but stimulates. He sends his hearers to the library 
and the laboratory. He, like all teachers, leads us on and out 
to a definite end.” 

The Entre Nous Club of Winfield, Kan., has decided to 
study German History and Literature next year, and Mrs. 
Nora McCarthy Selles was instructed to correspond with this 
department in regard to having the course planned. How 
many clubs have their work so systematically planned as to be- 
gin making arrangements for future work in such good season? 

Mrs. A. C. Fruchte of the famous Wednesday Club, St. 
Louis, Mo., writes for several copies of the circular, “University 
Extension in Schools and Women’s Clubs,” issued by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Mrs. S. R. Peters, president of the Kansas State Federa- 
tion, gives this information: “As to the Club Extension courses 
I can find only one in our calendar, and that comes from the 
Chicago University. There are several Bay View courses. I 
do not know why this should be so, unless clubs are not yet 
sufficiently informed on these courses within their reach. I 
realize there is much time and energy lost just because misap- 
plied. Our traveling libraries are getting well started and our 
education meeting was a great success. People are just learning 
that there is a purpose and method in the club movement.” 

Miss Sara Hartman, of the staff of The San Francisco Post, 
is deeply interested in forwarding the work of University Ex- 
tension in the state of California. With such an aggressive 
state university to co-operate with her, this ought to be an 
easy matter. 

Davenport, Iowa, is one of the oldest university extension 
towns in the West, the work having been established there eight 
year ago. The centre has been kept in a flourishing condition. 

Dr. Ida V. Kellar had the honor of being the first woman 
to lecture under the auspices of university extension in this 
country. 


} 
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THE SEAISSTRESS. 


Miss Dorothy Dot, in her little red chair, 
Put her thimble on with a matronly air, 
And said: ‘From this piece of cloth, I guess, 
I'll make my baby brother a lovely dress.” 
She pulled her needle in and out, 
And over and under and round about, 
And through and through, till the snowy lawn 
Was bunched and crumpled and gathered and drawn. 
She sewed and sewed to the end of her thread; 
Then, holding her work to view, she said: 
“This isn’t a baby-dress, after all; 
It’s a bonnet for my littlest doll!” 
—Harriot Sterling, in February St. Nicholas. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


Since so many clubs are taking up the subject of vacation 
schools with profit to themselves and to their communities we 
are sure our readers in all parts of the country will be interested 
in the January meeting of the New England Conference of Edu- 
cational Workers, held in the hall of the English high school in 
Boston, under the presidency of Mr. Myron T. Pritchard. 

The speaker who opened the subject was Mr. Seth T. Stew- 
art, associate superintendent of schools in New York. He gave 
a detailed account of the work of vacation schools in that city. 
The recent phase of the movement there began in May, 1897, 
with the sending of a communication by the board of school 
superintendents to the board of education. They proposed the 
establishment of a system of vacation schools, with a course con- 
sisting of manual training, natural science, the cultivation of 
the study of nature, and the love of literature; the use of the ex- 
isting schoolhouses as “neighborhood centres,” and an effort 
to obtain the co-operation of owners of parks, museums, picture 
galleries, etc. In December of the same year the board of edu- 
cation secured $10,000 from the board of assessment for the pur- 
poses of vacation schools. In pursuance of the scheme 10 
schools were opened as vacation schools in thickly populated 
districts. The average attendance at the schools was over 4000 
per day. There were 145 classes, the average attendance at each 
class being 28. The amount spent was $9833 out of the $10,000 
allowed. The expense per average attendance was 7 cents 
7 mills per day; the expense for supplies 3 cents; the expense 
per each child in instruction and supplies to cents. The use of 
the school buildings for the purpose of the vacation work was 
obtained by amendment of the charter relating to schools. 

In each playground provision was made for all sorts of 
games; there was also provided a library containing picture 
books; the children had the use of a well supplied gymnasium. 
At the end of each day the director and assistant director sent 
postal cards making a full report of the work of the day. It was 
computed that there were 15,000 children at one time in the 
playgrotnds, while at least 30,000 children availed themselves of 
the privileges of the playgrounds during the vacation. The cost 
of the playgrounds was $14,306.85, the playgrounds and vacation 
schools together costing the city $27,928. 

In connection with the vacation schools a system of child 
study was organized by Dr. Curtis, with one of the students of 
Clark University for his assistant. The results were summarized 
and tabulated. Among the points kept in mind by the teach- 
ers was ‘the necessity of co-ordinating the physical and mental 
powers, the training of the children in the use of nerve and mus- 
cle, the development of character and physique. In addition to 
nature study, there were lessons in manual training. The girls 
were taught to sew and there was wood and iron work for the 
boys; also charcoal, pen and brush work. The children were 


oop 


instructed how to press and mount the natural forms brought to 
the schools; modelling in clay was also taught. Having thus 
summarized the results of the New York experiment, the speak- 
er offered some observations regarding the amount of power 
there was even in illiterate children to express the forms of ob- 
jects which they had to examine. He argued that this power 
exceeded any power the children had to express themselves in 
words. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer next described the result of an 
interesting experiment begun three years ago in Cambridge, in 
which the Cantabrigia Club was prominent, without any as- 
sistance from the municipal authorities. The spirit of the work 
was well expressed in the remark of a boy to the effect that it 
was more fun to work at the vacation school than to play out- 
side. The children were taught to do well a number of things 
which they had not before thought were worth doing. The 
children were chosen for the school after suitable names had 
been suggested of those most likely to be benefited, and after 
conference with parents whose consent was obtained. In this 
way it had been found possible to rescue from the streets, for 
the 10 weeks of summer idleness, a group of children who would 
otherwise not only have received great injury in their idleness, 
but would have given much trouble to others. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


I am thoroughly enjoying you paper and look for it every 
month with greatest interest. It always has some living touch 
in it that makes it of value -—Eva P. Moore, Treasurer General 
Federation, St. Louis. 


“To my mind you are doing just the kind of club missionary 
work most needed, and I can only repeat the wish I expressed 
last year, that “The Club Woman’ may live long and prosper.’ — 
Ada Davenport Fuller, Secretary New Jersey Federation. 


The Club Woman is an ideal magazine for us as well as 
for the federated clubs to which we do not belong. I hope every 
club woman in the land will be enrolled on your Jist.—Mrs. J. 


F. McEwen, of the “P. E. O.” Sisterhood, Manchester, Iowa. 


The page “The Mellowing of Occasion” affords me great 
pleasure and “appeals” to me, and always after reading it I wish 
I had written it. It alone is worth the amount paid for subscrip- 
tion of The Club Woman. I am renewing my _ subscription, 
knowing I would be the loser if I did not—Mrs. John A. Me- 
Neil, Denver, and Washington, D. C. 


“From the first number of The Club Woman issued to the 
last received it has proved to be an encyclopedia ‘of club infor- 
mation. Strong, wholesome, helpful to the individual club mem- 


_ ber, the club and the State Federation as well, its coming ts in- 


dispensable, and I would not willingly miss a single copy. I re- 
new my subscription for the coming year.”"—Mrs. William D. 
Beard, President Tennessee Federation. 


“Your most excellent club organ is thoroughly enjoyed. Do 
without it? Indeed, no. Attend to its renewal? At once! It 
is helpful and invigorating from the ‘Mellowing of Occasion’ to 
the ‘President’s Corner.’ Each department contains something 
we want to know. It acts as a mental tonic and we heartily 
recommend it to all, especially to club members, and are sorry 
for those who have missed its first year of publication. Enclosed 
please find renewal. It is the best ‘one dollar investment’ I have 
ever made.”—Mrs. Levi Young, President Woman’s Club, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


— — 
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From Mrs. Croly.—Work and Method of Englishwomen.—In- 
ternational Council.—Women’s Clubs. 


N studying the peculiarities of Englishwomen, and their 
pursue their object in the face of any and all obstacles, 
the quiet persistence with which groups or individuals 
work, one is struck by the infinitude of its divisions and 

whatever they may be, whether the attainment of the suffrage or 
the establishment of a technical training school. In estimating 
the amount of time and labor required to carry any innovation 
upon the established order to success, it is necessary to consider 
the conservative conditions and convictions, amounting to a 
religion, of the majority and the sense of privilege enjoyed by 
the limited few, but which can only be exercised in certain ways. 

The secret of the extraordinary devotion shown to Queen 
Victoria by all classes of her subjects is her possession and the 
practice of the virtues they most prize, and especially her self- 
restraint in refraining from obvious interference with details of 
government which she has no more power to control than the 
most obscure of her subjects; though she might make a vast 
amount of mischief and keep the whole world in hot water if she 
were a woman of less discretion, with a desire to have “her 
finger in every pie.” That the Queen does exercise an amazing 
influence is certainly due to her discretionary use of it; and that 
her entire family do all that is allowed them to do may be seen 
by watching for a week the “day by day” proceedings, anniver- 
saries, events, functions of municipal and charitable organiza- 
tions. Two-thirds of all such announcements have secured the 
presence, or are under the auspices or leadership of some mem- 
ber of the royal family; and these are by no means sinecures, for 
tangible evidence of their interest must be forthcoming. Besides 
these general demands every one has his or her special interests. 
The Princess Louise, the “Working Ladies’ Guild;” the Duchess 
of York, the “Village Homes” that her mother, the Duchess of 
Teck, founded; the Princess Christina “mothers” all the chari- 
tics of Windsor; and the Prince of Wales, it is said, often does 
not get a full night’s sleep once in two weeks, because of the 
number of perfunctory obligations imposed upon him. The 
Queen is a “patron” of almost everything, which means that she 
must make a yearly contribution to the funds. But this year, 
so near her eighties, she has taken a new departure and has be- 
come the president of the National Agricultural Society, which 
will hold its next exhibition in the Home Park at Windsor. 

The general employment of titled personages as figure- 
heads has become an obstacle and a nuisance. But it seems to 
arise from a national requirement of service in return for privi- 
lege. The result is a curious blending of interests notwithstand- 
ing the deference accorded to social position. 

In England, as everywhere, the preponderance of organiza- 
tion is for charitable purposes. Women have always given per- 


‘hundred representative women assembled. 


sonal service, probably because they had not money. The new 
development of industries is creating for women another set of 
national interests, and the advance in educational methods will 
develop the desire for a more general and a more true literary 
culture. 

At present, while there is an almost infinite diversity of in- 
terest, there is almost as wide a separation of groups, methods 
and classes. Many efforts have been made to create central 
unions, but they have usually appealed to those interested or 
working in special directions and therefore while there are 
divergent centres there is no one organization like our General 
Federation toward which all converge. 

The most important effort towards this object was the or- 
ganization of a National Council composed of national and in- 
ternational societies in the summer of 1894. The active pro- 
moters were Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, Mrs. Roberts-Austin (who 
represented the British Women’s Art section at the World's 
Fair in Chicago), Mrs. Eva McLaren and others well known in 
connection with the progressive movement. At the preliminary 
meeting at Mrs. Bedford Fenwick’s in Upper Wimpole street, 
there were present a large number of representatives of national 
societies in the United Kingdom, as well as several for Ger- 
many. Among these were Miss Catherine Drew of the National 
Society of Women Workers, which has numerous branches; 
Miss Helen Blackburn of the National Suffrage Society, and 
editor of the Englishwomen’s Review; Lady Henry Somerset 
of the British Women’s Temperance Association; Miss Gertrude 
Tuckwell, secretary of the Women’s Trades Union, and editor 
of the Trades Union Review; the secretary of the Women 
Nurses’ Association and editor of the Nursing Record, Miss 
Routledge, B. A., honorary secretary of the national societies; 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller, editor of Lady Henry Somerset's 
“Woman’s Signal,” and many others. 

Some of these united in forming a National Council, with 
the Countess of Aberdeen as the president. Perhaps this lady’s 
absence in Canada, her husband having been appointed Gov- 
ernor-General of that province, has been the reason why so lit- 
tle has been heard of the council since its formation. The time 
has, however, been usefully occupied in laying foundations, and 
now that the president has returned to England it’ begins to 
show results. The first convention of the National Council will 
be held the latter part of next June with a comprehensive pro- 
gram that will last a week, and embraces a great variety of sub- 
jects classified and arranged so as to get at results. The educa- 
tional development and employments of women will receive con- 
siderable attention. 

The last conference of the National Society of Women 
Workers was held in Norwich in October of 1898. About six 
It resolved itself 
mainly, however, into a meeting of the Mothers’ Union and 
District Nursing Associations, trades and technical occupations 
occupying the secondary place. They were ably represented by 
Miss Margaret Irwin of the Glasgow Union of Women Work- 
ers, Miss F. Ashwell of Manchester and Miss Philipps of the In- 
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dustrial department of the Council. Miss Collet, the compiler 
of an authoritative statistical work upon employments of women, 
executed under government auspices, was also present and 
joined in the discussions. 

The Union has now upwards of fifteen branches affiliated, 
many of them consisting of from five hundred to a thousand 
members. This was the tenth annual gathering. 

Socially it was a brilliant success, opening with a reception 
given by the Bishop of Norwich and Mrs. Sheepshanks, and in- 
cluding during the conference days many social gatherings at 
the houses of resident ladies. In these as in other respects, such 
as the division of subjects, the plan adopted was very much like 
one of our State Federation conventions. 

The president of the N. U. W. W. is Mrs. Alfred Booth of 
Liverpool, who succeeded Mrs. Creighton, wife of the Lord 
Bishop of London, and a zealous worker. Mrs. Booth made a 
presidential address, but several other ladies presided over the 
discussion of special subjects, for example, the Countess of 
Leicester, Lady Battersea and Lady Laura Ridding. Lady 
Leicester's subject was “Home Training,” Lady Battersea’s 
“Prison Work,” and Lady Ridding’s “Mid-wives and Maternity 
Nursing in the Rural Districts.” Among the delegates present 
was Mrs. Gilmore, head of the deaconesses movement, and a 
sister of the late Mr. William Morris. Miss Janes, the perma- 
nent secretary, has occupied the position from the beginning. 

The Woman’s Institute, founded by Mrs. Wynford Philipps, 
has published recently a “Dictionary of Employments of Wo- 
men,” in which four hundred and sixty-five separate occupations 
are given, many of which are capable of sub-division. The work 
does not pretend to be strictly classified or exhaustive, but it is 
very suggestive. 

The series of lectures and debates at the Institute for Jan- 
uary and February, 1899, include “Opening for Women,” “Jour- 
nalism,” “‘Gardening,” “Photography,” etc. The latter subject 
is in the hands of Mrs. Harriet Weed Ward, a grand-daughter 
of Thurlow Weed, who married an Englishman and is now resi- 
dent in London. Mr. and Mrs. Ward have published an origi- 
nal illustrated work upon Shakespeare's Stratford, and are now 
engaged upon one of Dickens. They leave here in early Feb- 
ruary to fill engagements for lectures in the United States. 

My disabled condition prevents me as yet from knowing 
personally much about the women’s clubs of London. They all 
seem to be prospering upon their own lines, which are quite dif- 
ferent from those of America. Only two, the “Pioneer,” and 
“Grosvenor Crescent,” connected with the “Woman's Institute,” 
have debates and regular literary features. The majority are so- 
cial and based more upon the idea of the male club. 

The “Victoria” Club, Victoria street, has enlarged its quar- 
ters by taking in a next door house and establishing communi- 
cation through a series of Moorish arches in white enamel. The 
entire club building has been redecorated and furnished and pre- 
sented a beautiful appearance on the night of December 15th, 
when it was opened to members and friends. The drawing 
room is finished in amber and all the little tables, stands and the 
like were covered with fresh violets. The scheme of floral deco- 
ration was otherwise very charming. 

Dr. Stanton Coit of the West London Ethical Society, who 
established and worked for years to build up the Young Men's 
University Settlement Association in New York, was married 
recently, Mr. Frederick Harrison delivering an address upon 
the occasion. Jennie C. Croly. 


It is expected that the committee appointed to define the 
duties of state chairmen of correspondence will soon issue a 


pamphlet. 
The circular on the “Industrial Problem as It Affects 


Women and Children” is nearly ready for distribution. 


The following additions should be made to the list of state 
chairmen of correspondence previously published: 

California—Mrs. Ella M. Sexton, 171 Parmissis avenue, San 
Francisco. 

Maine—Miss Nellie Elizabeth Marston, Monmouth; vice 
Mrs. Dowst, Calais, resigned. 

North Carolina—Mrs. Robert R. Cotton, Falkland; vice 
Mrs. Howell, Wilmington, resigned. 

The name of Mrs. May Alden Ward of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been added to the Educational Committee. | 

Members of the Massachusetts Federation will appreciate 
the following extract from a personal letter to the editor: 

“I want to tell you how very much I appreciated your kind 
telegram (from the Massachusetts Federation, December 13) 
and how the thoughtfulness that prompted its sending is one of 
those happy little bits of color that linger on the horizon of my 
memory. I enjoy thinking of you Massachusetts women and it 
is very kind of you to speak of my coming to Boston. My de- 
sire to be with you is very great and I am promising myself that 
pleasure just as soon as the time will adjust itself to my wishes, 
and the New England cold will have melted away into sunnier 
days. In my trips about, I will try to have some one work up 
your magazine among the clubs; I consider it a most valuable 
aid to all club women. Send me a few extra copies. I will 
greatly appreciate your goodness and will make use of them in 
my travels. Always with best wishes. Most sincerely, 

“Rebecca Douglas Lowe.” 


Unclassified echoes from our Ohio Federation meeting still 
linger and vibrate upon my tympanum: 

‘The modern house requires a chemist, an electrician, an en- 
gineer and a physicist to run it properly, and the mistress must 
be all of these.” 

“Housekeeping does not come by inheritance but requires 
manual training schools in which the art may be acquired. The 
power behind the throne of any great enterprise is the man seen 
or unseen who has the picture of all the minutae in his own 
mind. Women have always been manufacturers and can only be 
happy when working up some useless material into a useful 
product.” 

“The coming woman will be a creator of ideas—heretofore 
she has been only a consumer of wealth. The divine whisper of 
the future is protection from preventable disease.”’ 

“The average school board is antiquated and should be re- 
placed with up-to-date men and women.” 

“Art in education stimulates inauguration, teaches observa- 
tion and leads to interrogation of nature and teacher.” 

“The desire of philanthropic women to get near each other 
is for mutual helpfulness in all their interests, moral, mental and 
financial.” 

—Dr. Georgia Merriman. 


MRS. CROLY’'S CLUB HISTORY. 

We have several times referred in these pages to Mrs. 
Croly’s “History of the Club Movement,” prepared under the 
auspices of the General Federation and from carefully collected 
data from every part of the United States. The book should be 
in every club library and in every up-to-date club woman’s 
home. We frequently receive personal letters asking for just 
such information as this book contains—information we have no 
time to give. If the book were accessible in every club and 
every library, a saving of time and postage stamps would re- 
sult. By special arrangement we have the exclusive right to sell 
this book—which has never been retailed for less than $5.00—to 
the club women of this country for $3.50. Our advertisement 
in another column gives full particulars. 
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STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 


MISSOURI. 


More and more frequently are the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions recognizing the State Federations as co-workers. In Mis- 
souri recently the Federation was given representation on the 
program of the annual convention of teachers at Jefferson City. 
Mrs. Amelia C. Fruchte represented the Federation, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Scammon, being prevented by the serious illness of 
her husband from taking part in any public affairs this winter. 
Mrs. Fruchte, however, made a strong address in behalf of the 
women’s clubs. In part she said: “‘Our organization numbers 
100 clubs, with an average of forty members each, making a total 
of 4000 women. These women are especially qualified in per- 
sonal attainments and in positions strongly to influence thought 
and sentiment in our state, for fully three-fourths of them are 
wives and mothers representing many of our best homes. In 
common with other state Federations and clubs in general, its 
immediate aim is to establish and maintain a center of thought 
and action among the women of its own state; to promote their 
general welfare and to advance the interest of literature, science, 
art, philanthropy and education. 

“Perhaps there is no better way to anticipate the future for 
any organization than through a review of its past. Within 
the last year it has been my privilege to communicate with 100 
clubs belonging to our Federation, and with others not fed- 
erated. I have been surprised and gratified to learn that most 
of the important educational measures that present themselves 
in our regular educational associations, such as the National 
Educational Association, are receiving considerable and serious 
attention among the women’s clubs. School legislation, sys- 
tems of education (national, municipal, county), science of ed- 
ucation, that they may comprehend more fully the aims toward 
which expert educators are working, are receiving due attention; 
school accommodations, school finances, school environment, 
are not forgotten. Especially are they interested in an enlarged 
school curricula. Many of them are realizing that woman’s 
wider sphere than the home requires something beyond mere 
elementary schooling, consequently they are turning their at- 
tention first to fully equipped high schools as the best possible 
means of improving elementary schools. In some instances, 
mothers are inquiring into the feasibility of having their boys 
and girls the day they enter a high school course decide upon 
the college for which they will pass an entrance examination 
as a condition of graduation from the high school, the object 
being to establish a bond between the college and the home, the 
mother with her son making a study of all the college require- 
ments. 

“They are interesting themselves in having their daughters 
not only enter college, but remain to be graduated, and even to 
do post-graduate work. Twenty years ago there were less than 
400 students doing post-graduate work in the colleges of the 
United States.. To-day there are about 5,000, 1,500 of whom are 
women. We shall not rest in our efforts until that large tract of 
Southeast Missouri, measuring 125 miles from south to north, 
and 150 miles from west to east, and now with very few high 
schools, has been abundantly supplied with higher educational 
facilities. Domestic science as a feature of public school sys- 
tems, supplementary reading, which develops so easily into 
home reading circles for parents with their children, and cir- 
culating libraries will receive closest attention. Already ener- 
getic women are turning their attention to the importance of 
our national educational exhibit for Paris in 1900. It is their 
purpose to develop thought and sentiment in its favor, which 
will supply abundant financial means for the best graphic dis- 
play that our ablest artistic genius can produce. Not more to 


exhibit to others than to define to ourselves what has been 
done and what yet remains to be accomplished. From what 
has been said, it may be seen that much of our work requires 
that we should co-operate with school authorities. In this, at 
all timtes, we shall be glad to learn from their wisdom and to 
offer service when opportunity presents. 

‘There is much work, however, that must be done through 
you and the state’s law-makers. The labor question, as it stands 
related to women and children, should become a part of our in- 
formation. Be not surprised if within the ye:: we ask an 
amendment of the laws of Missouri that woman may enjoy her 
right in school suffrage. We shall claim for her representation 
in school administration and school supervision, for no other 
reason than that we believe her presence in these positions will 
contribute to the best interests of education.” 


LOUISIANA. 


The State Teachers’ convention at New Orleans the last week 
in December, an outline of which appeared in the January num- 
ber, was a great success. One of the notable features was the 
election to the presidency of a woman for the first time. Mrs. 
Mattie H. Williams of Shreveport is the new leader, and quite 
appropriately, since it was through her that the Educational As- 
sociation was maintained, and from her originated the idea of a 
summer assembly for the state. She succeeded in guiding the 
Chautauqua movement through various vicissitudes and diffi- 
culties to a successful and permanent career. She is known as 
the ““Mother of the Chautauqua.” She is identified with all phil- 
anthropic and literary enterprises of her city. 

A great deal of attention was paid Mrs. Lowe, the popular 
president of the G. F. W. C. Mrs. Lowe has been deeply inter- 
ested in the educational problems of the south, and the move- 
ment for the higher education of women in Georgia owes its 
inception largely to her efforts. Her address, published else- 
where in The Club Woman, was most cordially received, and 
much was done for her in a social way while in New Orleans. 
A charming reception was given her, also, which was a represen- 
tative assemblage of the brightest men and women of the coun- 
try. Shreveport, with its brilliant band of club women, assisted: 
the New Orleans Woman’s Club in this beautiful tribute of loy- 
alty to the chief of the Federation clubs, and men and women 
prominent in educational, philanthropic, literary and social cir- 
cles, gave of their brightest and best thought and spirit, in sym- 
pathy with the great educational movement in progress in New 
Orleans and the effort of the Woman’s Club to foster and pro- 
mote it. The reception began at 9 P. M. and continued till 11. 
There was a distinguished throng of visitors, and the center 
toward which all gravitated was Mrs. Lowe, the brilliant 
woman who stands for the club idea among women in the 
United States. 


NEBRASKA. 


At the recent convention of the State Teachers’ Association 
important places on the program were given to representatives 
from the State Federation, thus bringing women’s clubs at once 
in touch with the greatest educational force in our state, and 
giving them a chance to co-operate with an organized effort for 
strengthening and broadening the public schools. Club women 
took part in the kindergarten sessions, in the temperance ses- 
sions, several departments of the State Teachers’ Association, 
before the literary department and one entire program was pro- 
vided by the N. F. W. C. 

This program was one of the best of the week. Mrs. Har- 
riet Heller of Omaha, chairman of the educational committee of. 
the N. F. W. C., called the meeting to order and explained its 
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object, then passing the responsibility of presiding over to Mrs. 
A. W. Field, president of the Women’s Club of Lincoln. All 
topics bore upon the subject of bringing about closer relations 
between the schools and the homes. Miss Austin made some 
excellent points upon the general tendency of parents to study 
the teacher rather than their child. The question “Resolved that 
the public schools are a natural and adequate preparation for 
citizenship,” was led in the affirmative by Mrs. Heller. The 
negative was sustained by Mrs. Green of Stromsburg and Mrs. 
Murty of Weeping Water. Others joined in the discussion, 
among whom were Mrs. S. C. Langworthy of Seward, president 
of the Nebraska Federation; Miss Norris, President Kier and 
Mr. Norton. By urgent request Mrs. Heller repeated her talk 
on “Education,” delivered at Denver, there being many present 
who were not at the Biennial. Mrs. Towne closed the program 
with a paper on “The Ideal School Director.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Federation has one feature that is of di- 
rect value to every club in its membership, and that is a yearly 
“conference of club presidents.” This was an idea of the presi- 
dent’s (Miss O. M. E. Rowe), and was inaugurated last year 
with a meeting at the Vendome in Boston. This year the con- 
ference will be held February Ist at the Vendome, at 2.30 p. m., 
Miss Rowe presiding. The subject will be “Club Methods,” 
and there will be some earnest and profitable discussion which 
will react through the presidents upon their individual clubs. A 
social hour, with light refreshments, will follow. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


From February 16 to 18, inclusive, the International Press 
Union will hold a congress in Washington, the sessions to con- 
vene at Willard’s Hotel. A full representation of members is 
expected, the interest taken in the congress last year pointing to 
the supposition that there is no diminution in the enthusiasm 
that was then shown. So great was the commendation ex- 
pressed in regard to that convention that men have called a press 
congress to be held in Paris in 1900, to be carried on after the 
plan followed by the women last year. Even the first topic 
adopted for discussion is the same that was taken up by the sex 
that is called the fair. 

The Washington meeting will open with an informal recep- 
tion on the evening of February 15. Regular sessions will be 
held at 10 a. m. and 2 and 8 p. m. on the succeeding days, and 
on Saturday evening the president will give a reception at the 
Strathmore Arms. 

Among the topics to be discussed there will be “Men Who 
Reigned in Journalism,” “A Woman Editor in Germany,” “Ed- 
ucational Value of the Journal,’ “The Ad-Writer’s Place in 
Journalism,” “Copyrights,” “Illustrations,” “‘Women Writers,” 
“Ancient Manuscripts” and “First Woman War Correspondent 
Appointed by the United States.” 

The congress will be formally presented to the President of 
the United States at the White House. Reduced rates have 
been secured on all railways and at Willard’s Hotel. 

Press clubs are requested to send representatives, and 
authors, illustrators and writers are cordially invited. 

The International Press Union had its birth in Washington 
on February 18, 1898, at which time the first congress was held. 

Several prominent members of the Woman’s National Press 
Association had long believed that annual gatherings of the 
writers of the world would be not only of very great interest 
but of exceeding helpfulness to those participating. A commit- 
tee was appointed by the Woman’s National Press Association, 
which called and carried through to a successful close the inter- 


national congress, which was made valuable by the able papers 
from the prominent journalists of our own and foreign lands. 

At this congress a permanent organization was effected and 
officers were elected. 

The officers of the International Press Union are: Mrs. 
Mary S. Lockwood, president; Mrs. E. S. Cromwell, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. B. Sperry, recording secretary; Mrs. Mary M. 
North, corresponding secretary; Mrs. May Whitney Emerson, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Mary S. Gist, auditor. Vice-presidents-at- 
large: Mrs. Hollen E. Day, St. Louis; Mrs. Kathleen Blakely, 
Toronto; Mrs. Lucy A. Legget, Detroit; Mrs. Agnes S. Lewis, 
England; Mrs. Florence O. McClelland, Chicago; Mrs. William 
King, Atlanta; Frau Lena Morgenstein, Berlin; Mrs. Cynthia 
Westover Alden, New York; Mme. Hulda Lundin, Stockholm; 
Miss Helen M. Winslow, Boston; Miss Frances G. French, 
Washington, and Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, Washington. 

During the same week the National Congress of Mothers 
will be going on in the First Baptist Church. The congress will 
open on Tuesday, Feb. 14, with addresses of welcome from Mrs. 
Theodore W. Birney of New York, president of the congress, 
and from President Whitman of Columbian University. The re- 
sponse will.be given by Dr. Mary E. Green of Michigan, presi- 
dent of the National Household Economic Association. Re- 
ports from the delegates will give some idea of the wide and ex- 
tended scope of the organization, and the program will include 
speakers of national reputation on the subjects they will take 
up. Tuesday evening, Feb. 14, a reception will be held at the 
Cairo Hotel. 

Wednesday morning will come the reports of officers, and 
Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Mary E. Mumford of Philadelphia 
will give an address on “Parental Duty in Education,” her pa- 
per being afterward discussed by Prof. William H. Powell and 
Miss Edith Westcott, both of Washington. Wednesday evening 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University will give an address on 
“Adolescence.” 

Thursday morning will be held the election of officers, and 
in the afternoon Dr. L. Emmet Holt of New York will speak on 
“The Physical Care of Children.” “Environment vs. Heredity” 
will be presented by the Rev. Hastings H. Hart of Illinois, 
while the Rev. Dr. Wood of Philadelphia will speak on “The 
Religious Training of Children.” Thursday evening Dr. Josiah 
Strong, president of the New York League for Social Service, 
will give an address, and he will be followed by Dr. William H. 
Tolman, who will give an illustrated lecture on “Industry Ideal- 
ized.” 

Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, of the Boston kindergarten 
training school, will lecture Friday morning on “Froebel’s Text 
Book for Mothers,” the lecture to be followed by a discussion 
by other prominent kindergartners. Friday evening there will 
be an address on “Civics in Education” by Mrs. Thomas Kirk- 
bride of the Civic Club of Philadelphia; another address by Mrs. 
Herman H. Birney on “Literature for Children,’ and still an- 
other by Prof. Mary Robert Smith of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity on “Does the Curriculum of Schools and Colleges Fit 
Young Men and Women for the Duties of Life?” 

These with the National Council will make that week a live- 
ly one for women in the capitol city, while the following week, 
with its annual congress of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, will put the crowning touch on a fortnight of organized 
discussions in Washington. 


But how shall we use the club? If it is to live a noble life, 
and serve the best that may be, we who constitute it must enter 
the door for serious work, as well as play. To grow into more 
complete womanhood is not enough. The desire to give of that 
enlarged womanhood for the better ordering of society, lies 
deep in the heart of every true woman.—Mrs. Charles R. Siddy. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


The third triennial of the National Council will convene in 
Washington, D. C., February 13th. The formal opening will be 
preceded by a religious service on the afternoon of February 
12th. A prefatory business meeting will be held in the parlors 
of the Arlington Hotel on Saturday evening, February 11th. 
Business meetings will occupy the mornings of Monday, Feb- 
ruary 13th, and Saturday, February 18th. The formal opening 
will occur on the evening of Monday, February 13th. The 
mornings of the 14th-17th, inclusive, and the evenings of the 
13th-18th, inclusive, will be occupied by public sessions. The 
formal adjournment, which is fixed for the evening of Saturday 
the 18th, will be followed on the afternoon of Sunday the roth 
by a religious service. 

The meetings will be held in the Universalist church, corner 
of Tenth and G streets. 


The term now closing, like the one which closed with the 
triennial of 1895, has covered a period of four years, instead of 
three as contemplated by the constitution. These years have 
been fraught with events the significance of which all men and 
women who, actuated by humanitarian sentiments, are working 
in any line of reform, feel keenly. 

The membership of the council has received important ac- 
cessions, both in national organizations and local councils. The 
program, which will be published later, will provide for a state- 
ment of what has been accomplished in all the departments of 
work under council auspices. Each national organization be- 
longing to the council will be represented adequately on the 
program aswell as in the business meetings by its own 
appointees. 

The annual executive sessions of the council have already 
grown to an importance which justifies giving them hardly 
less time than is now given to the triennial. It will doubtless be 
matter of disappointment to many of our council women that 
the triennial shall follow so closely upon the latest annual execu- 
tive. However, the interest and enthusiasm of our National 
Council were not exhausted by the nine public and the three 
business meetings which constituted the latest executive; and 
although the last meeting occupied an entire day, much business 
was left undone. 

The program of the triennial will include: 

First: Discussion and action upon interests and plans relat- 
ing strictly to council affairs. 

Second: Resumes of the achievements of the closing term 
and presentations of the work of the immediate future. 

Third: Discussion of great public interests from woman’s 
point of view, including such topics as Expansion, Imperial- 
ism, Peace and International Arbitration, the Condition of the 
Hawaiian Women, etc. 

One of the most interesting features of the council’s work 
will be the presentation of the progress of the council idea 
abroad, and of plans now maturing for the Second Quinquennial 
of the International Council to be convened in London, June 
27th, 1899, where the National Council of the United States must 
have an adequate representation. 

Council headquarters will be at the Arlington Hotel. The 
railroad secretary, (elected by the executive board at Omaha) 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, may be addressed at 1830 Diamond 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. During preparations for the triennial 
the president’s office has been made a central bureau of cor- 
respondence concerning program and specific plans; general 
information may be obtained from the office of the correspond- 
ing secretary given below. 

Who are members of the council? All women belonging 
to national organizations, to state councils and local ‘councils 


affiliated with the national are members and eligible to attend at 
all of its sessions. 

Who are eligible to participate in business meetings? 

(a) The general officers of the national council. 

(b) The president and one representative from each Na- 
tional organization and from each state and local council con- 
stituting the national council. 

(c) Members of the cabinet. 

(d) Patrons, 

(e) Members of the standing committees. 

({) Annual contributors. 

The kond under which organizations are aggregated into 
the national council is so slight that this enumeration of the 
classes linked together by it is necessary to suggest to the re- 
mote members of many of our organizations the privileges 
within the council attaching to membership. It is the earnest 
hope ‘of the executive of the national council that the third 
triennial will be conspicuous for the adequate representation at 
its meetings of the interests included within the council; for 
careful preparation for the discussion of the grave questions that 
confront all thoughtful people living in these serious days; and 
for the magnanimity and sympathy which are the essence of the 
council idea. May all members and observers come to the third 
triennial with the reverent desire to be led by the light. 

May Wright Sewall, President, 633 North Pennsylvania street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Louise Barnum Robbins, corresponding secretary, 25 Broad 
street, Adrian, Michigan. 


Mrs. Nella I. Daggett, the newly elected president of the 
New England Woman’s Press Association, is the editor of “The 
Home,” a monthly publication which she has helped her hus- 
band to build up to its present state of prosperity. Mrs. Dag- 
gett has always been a popular and active member of the club, 
having served on various important committees and also as re- 
cording secretary and vice-president for two terms each. She is 
a woman of great tact and most amiable disposition, qualities 
that are indispensable to the successful president. 


One mother, in showing her badges to a friend, among 
others Sorosis, International Press and cabalistic literary mon- 
ograms, pointed proudly to the brooch at her throat and said: 
“This is the badge I am proudest of.” It was a dimpled baby 
face set round with pearls. Not all of us may encircle the dear 
faces with jewels, but they are deep set in our hearts, for above 
everything else the club woman is a good mother.—Etta H. 
Osgood. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law is accepted au- 
thority for the G. F. W. C. and many State Federations. We 
send it postpaid for 75 cents, or six copies for $3.60. 


Do not buy a baking powder of doubtful quality 
when for a few cents more 
you can have 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 


a pure cream of tartar powder with a record of 


28 years’ use among the best housekeepers. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York. 
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Glimpses of the Oread, Past and Present. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-EIGHT 
was the Jubilee year of the “Oread,” that picturesque struct- 
ure so familiar to all Worcester, for it was in 1545 that Keli 
Thaver. then fresh from his graduation from Brown U niver- 
sity. built the right-hand tower shown in the illustration, and 
in the next year opened it as a school for the higher educa- 
tion of girls. There is a line in Virgil which reads: 

“Hine atque hine glomerantur Oreades.” 

Translated this line reads: 

“Here and there gather the mountain nymphs.” 

Hence the name “Oread” which Mr. Thayer bestowed 
upon his new institution and by which it was speedily des- 
tined to become known throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, to retain through all these fifty eventful years, 
and then in its Golden Jubilee year to be rechristened, if such 
a thing be possible, with the same name, but with the word 
“Institute” added; for with its entrance upon the second half 
century of history, it becomes the “Oread Institute, suecessor 
to the New Era Cooking School.” 

In 1850 the tower at the left of the picture was built, and 
in 1852 the towers were united by the construction of the cen- 
tral building, and the 
“Oread” stood complete 
as it has been known 
all these years. The 
scheme of the building, 
or motive as the arechi- 
tects would say, was 
the conception entirely 
of Mr. Thayer. Heé 
planned and built as 
the days and 
passed, and his fin- 
ished work was. an 
architectural triumph, 
For proportion, sym- 
metry and harmony of 
lines and details, the 
building is remarkable 
and is a practical il- 
lustration of Mr. Thay- 
versatility of tal- 
ent, his individuality, 
and his initiative, that = 
irait his possession of 5S 
which was destined to 
prove a simply ineal- 
culable benefit to this 


er’s 


aione in affording an opportunity for the higher education of 
girls, for it preceded Smith, Wellesley and Vassar. Its mis- 
sion was a grave one, and now on the threshold of the new 
vear it begins a new mission as an educational institution, 
but along lines different, but no Jess important than at first. 
The distinetive character or nature of the “Oread” is still 
manifest. It is today a school patterned after no other, but 
has an individuality all its own, and its purposes rest upon as 
secure a foundation as is the massive rock upon which rests 
the home of the school, and the principle of the one will prove 
as enduring as the rock foundation of the other. 

The “Oread Institute” is the development of the New Era 
Cooking School. That school started out upon a distinet mis- 
sion, which was to teach the world the relation of food to 
physical growth and health. Eating was such a common, 
mnatter-of-course affair that people never paused to consider 


that there might possibly be something more involved than 


the mere satisfying of appetite and hunger. That perfect 
physical conditions depended up a right selection of food 
products never occurred to the great mass of people until the 
New Era School began its teachings. The school contended 
umong other things that it was the living upon foods that were 
lacking in nutritive 
qualities that caused 
perversion of taste ‘and 
the creation of unnat- 
ural and pernicious ap- 


petite. The teachings 
of the school claimed 


that the desire for 
strong drink was, in 
ereat measure at least, 
the results of eating 
of foods that did not 
contain those  proper- 
ties essential for a ecom- 
plete nourishment of 
the body. Said the pas- 
tor of one of Woreces- 


4 ters largest churches 
to the writer a few 


were the teachings of 
the New Era Cooking 


country and hu- 

manity. For that work, 

the placing of a wall of living men along the frontier of Kan- 
sas, the purpose of which was to save freedom that territory 
and all the region of the far West, and against which the 
ever-grasping and arogant slave power was powerless to pre- 
vail, the home city of Eli Thayer has done nothing in remem- 
brance. Yet the placing of that wall of living men at the 
gate-ways of Kansas and Nebraska was the real, the actual 
beginning of the end of slavery. Up to that time only words 
had been put in opposition to the extension and perpetuity of 
slavery, but Mr. Thayer's organization of the Kansas Emigra- 
tion Company was a great big act. It was the dawn of the 
genius of emancipation for the band of free men at the head 
of which was Eli Thayer, who grasped the slave power by 
the throat and never relaxed its hold until that last death 
throe at Appomattox. 

The plan of the Kansas Emigration Company was con- 
ceived and thought out by Mr. Thayer in his “Oread” study, 
and the campaign for the saving of that then territory to 
freedom was directed from the institution, and beeause of all 
this the building will always possess a peculiar and ever deep- 
ening historic interest. It was Mr. Thayer's residence during 
his congressional career and the place where he wrote his 
book, “The Kansas Crusade, its Friends and Foes.” 

There is a marked individuality about the name “Oread.” 
Its builder, still living in the city of his adoption, is of like 
pronounced individuality, and the building, admirable in its 
situation, is distinet in itself. Fifty vears ago it was almost 


aver enness in Worees- 

ENG (0 BUSTON ter.” The pastor who 

has never visited the 

school, neither has he the personal acquaintance of any 


one connected in any manner whatever with the institution. He 
had read the literature of the school, beeame interested, made 
investigation and formed the above absolutely disinterested 
opinion, If he is correct in his econelusion, what a power in 
the cause of temperance must be the New Era Cooking School, 
or rather, as we are now bound to say, the “Oread Institute.” 

before the close of this month the school will have begun 
its first school vear in its new home, and will have become in 
fact as well as in name“Worcester’s School of Domestic Sci- 
ence,” for it purposes teaching everything that that term im- 
plies and comprehends. The student at the school will be 
taught how to properly serub a floor, how to properly boil a 
potato, and, by the way, it is only now and then that one 
finds a person who knows how to properly boil a potato, how 
to sweep a room, and the manner in which the most elabo- 
‘ately furnished and maintained mansion should be managed 
and directed. She will be taught practical lessons in market- 
ing and the selection of foods, the demonstration of dishes, 
publie speaking and teaching. There will be domestie and reg- 
ular courses and numerous special classes, lectures and lessons. 

An especially interesting fact in connection with the 
opening of the school is the offering of a free scholarship to 
every state and territory in the Union. 


Circulars sent on application to (Mrs.) Harriet A. Higbee, 
Principal, Oread Institute, Worcester, Mass. 
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YOUTH — BEAUTY — WEALTH. 


ORTUNATE the woman who possesses all three, but far more fortunate 

she who possesses health — the priceless gift. 

What use is aii else to the woman whose hack and head ache, who is never 
free from the wearing pain resulting from some derangement of her peculiar 
organism; whose spirits are depressed, and who can see nothing in life worth 
living for ? 

Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound has relieved thousands of such 
sufferers, and Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., has advised and corresponded 
with over one hundred thousand ailing women during the past twelve months. 
Her experience is great, and her advice good and freely given to those who 
esk it. A woman best understands a woman’s ills. 
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WHAT CLUBS ARE DOING. 


We take pleasure in presenting the annual report of the 
Woman’s Club of New Britain, Conn., for the year ending April 
19th, 1898: 

It was said not long since in the hearing of the present 
scribe, that all women’s clubs of Connecticut should send their 
record books to the Historical Society at Hartford; that, in the 
future, when posterity should ask of the genesis of women’s 
clubs in the state there might be answer favorable and full over 
against the meagre and possibly unsympathetic report which 
might be given should the matter be left wholly to tradition. 

The first thought in response to this suggestion was: ““Who 
then would be secretary?” But such an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for making history soon appeared in rather a fascinating 
light, and seemed to endow the office in question with peculiar 
prerogative. 

It is the fault of most records that their makers have had no 
sure estimate of just what posterity ought to know; and for lack 
of this prophetic instinct in our forbears we go hunting wearily 
through wordy documents, culling and piecing from one and 
another until we get a record which is then so bare and unat- 
tractive that it must be passed through the alembic of the imag- 
ination before it is fit for presentation. So our final appearance 
on the world’s stage is determined, not by the bare facts left 
behind, but by that very indefinable quality of the mind, “the 
historic imagination.” 

Now turn about is fair play, and prospection may be as 
available a thing as perspective. Why not? If, some time or 
other in the course of chronicling, homely, common-place do- 
ings have to be idealized, and ordinary folk refashioned before 
they can have place on the printed page—why, I ask, would it 
not be a saving to both labor and capital to have this work done 
at the start? 

Why should not we who are cognizant of the facts as no 
others can be, we who realize our aims as no others can realize 
them, why should not we exercise the imagination about our- 
selves as well as leave it for posterity to do? 

“If you would have a thing well done do it yourself,” is an 
excellent maxim, and may be as applicable under the present 
as any other circumstances. Browning has told us: “Tis not 
what man does that exalts him, but what man would do.” Is it 
not our right to preface the report we leave behind with these 
words, so showing that ideals were high and faith strong, rather 
than leave it for them who come after us to use the same 
thought, perhaps charitably recoined into: “they meant well’? 

Yes, future generations of club women, we have meant 
well; and we herewith forestall the necessity of any research on 
your part along the line of contemporary thought by telling you 
that we did well in the year eighteen hundred and ninety-seven 
to enter upon a course of study on “The Development of the 


English Novel,” and so to bear witness to our interest in the 


form of literary expression which was so phenomenal and sig- 
nificant as to have become a sign of the times. 

To Dr. Richard Burton of Hartford we are greatly indebted 
for the comprehensive list of subjects on the English novel, and 
for his valuable aid in making up the list of books for supple- 
mentary reading. As was fitting, the course of study was intro- 
duced by a lecture in which Dr. Burton gave an account of “The 
Growth of Fiction Prior to the Novel.” By a review of stories 
of past times we were brought to realize the peculiar modernity 
of the novel and its special relation to the life we live. Above 
all, the message of the lecture was that we remember in our 
subsequent study that the purpose of fiction is two-fold: to give 
pleasure and to teach; and that the history of fiction is the his- 
tory of the unfolding spirit of man. 

The three studies following this prefatory lecture were de- 


Royal Worcester Corsets. 
THE DOWACER 


FOR STOUT FIGURES. 


Millions of women in America 
who should be wearing the 
Dowager Corset. 

meee in Two Grades: Medium, 

ng and extra long. White, 
= and black 

Style 550, Heavy Coutil, Satteen 
strips. Sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 31 
to 37, $2.25 ; 37 to 43, $2.50. 

550, Extra Heavy Netting, Sat- 
teen strips, for summer wear, 
— only. Same prices as 


614, Finest uality Satteen, 
Italian finish. Sizes 22 to 30, 
$3.50; 31 to 37, $3.75; 37 to 43, 
$4.00. 


THE DOWAGER CORSET 


is sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer 
can’t furnish you, send us 
your address and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Royal Worcester Corsets 


are made in a great variety of 
styles. Send for Catalogue. 


Worcester Corset Co., 


WORCESTER, MASs. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Is very annoying to a well-groomed Lady or 
Gentleman by falling on their clothes. 

THE GILLESPIE SCALP INVIGORATOR will cure it. 
It will cure eczema. 

jt will cure all irritations, such as 

Itching and Burning of the Scalp. 

It will give renewed 

Strength to the hair after a fever, and produce 
A new growth after any 

Illness which has caused the 


Hair to come out. 


For Sale by 
S$. S. Pierce, 
C. F. Hovey, 
Cc. C. Coodwin, 
Cillman Bros., or by 


Mrs. P. A. GILLESPIE, 
Specialist for Diseases of the Scalp, 
Hotel Copley, Boston. 
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Concerning Pictures 


FRAMING OF THEM. 


To frame a picture, and to frame it rightly, 
are two different things. In no line of 
business has there been a greater advance 
than in the variety and suitableness of 
framing materials and patterns. 


B. S. Moulton & Co., 


42 HANOVER STREET, 


Are prepared to give their patrons the 
benefit of their long experience in select- 
ing a proper setting for pictures, and have 
always on hand a large line of engravings, 
etchings, paintings, water colors, carbon 
and platinum photographs. 


voted to the “Rise, Philosophy and Development of the An- 
alytical Novel.” Seventy years of fictional activity were cov- 
ered in the three papers, from the work of Richardson and 
Fielding down to and including that of Jane Austen. 

By a comparative study of the life and letters of the 
eighteenth century, and by close acquaintance with the fiction- 
makers of the time we were able to discover what was most 
characteristic in the new literature, viz., its didactic tone, its fla- 
grancy of utterance, its buoyancy and spirit; while by going 
deeper into causes and results we learned that the essential and 
enduring quality of the movement started by Richardson was 
the entrance into fiction of that race-consciousness everywhere 
else apparent, of the scientific method which was everywhere 
governing thought, of the recognition of personality as the most 
potent factor in human affairs. 

It was shown that wanting this deeper significance the lit- 
erary movement started by Richardson and Fielding had been 
but a school which found its logical culmination in the realism 
of Jane Austen. But that it was a new spirit which modified 
where it did not make, and left its stamp on all subsequent fic- 
tion was proved in the study of Romanticism, which was the 
next division of our subject. 

With subject-phrasing similar to the first division: Rise, 
Philosophy and Development, this study was likewise pursued 
by means of three papers. 

It was shown by chronological comparison that the roman- 
tic story never ceased throughout the period of analytic activity, 
but was simply eclipsed for a season by the newer method. The 
earlier stories of this romantic school, such as Castle of Otranto 
and Mysteries of Adolpho, bear little mark of analytic influence; 
but by the time Jane Austen rounded out the movement of 
which she was a part, and had given place to Scott, who set the 


fashion for fifty years to come, Romanticism had sloughed off 
the supernatural and bizarre, and had allied itself, in great 
measure; to the truth of life and recognition of character. Even 
so early as seventeen hundred ninety-five we found in Wilhelm 
Meister, that intricate plot and romantic situation were so re- 
lated to the development of Wilhelm as an individual character 
as to have made this work almost psychological in its bent. 
And at the close of this school we saw Romance, which had 
hitherto demonstrated but one side of its two-fold nature, to 
give pleasure, employed in the interests of reforms, as exempli- 
fied by the works of Dickens and Reade. Although the analytic 
tendency was subordinate for a season we saw its steady influ- 
ence throughout this period of romantic productivity and its 
second cycle in “Modern Realism” which came in with Balzac 

This division of the subject was also three-fold, and was pre- 
sented in two papers and a lecture. The papers on “Modern 
Realism” and “The Modern Analytic Development,” the lecture 
on the Russian contribution to this school, given by Professor 
Wm. Lyon Phelps of Yale University. 

We were shown in Modern Realism something very differ- 
ent from that of Jane Austen’s, which after all reminds one of a 
quaint, old daguerreotype. The spirit of man had unfolded and 
we passed from the sobs and smiles incident to getting a hus- 
band, to the elemental passions that make for human weal and 
woe. 

As Realism tries to interpret life, so we were shown “Anal- 
ysis” in its endeavor to interpret character. Beginning with 
George Eliot and her masterly portrayal of character and 
events in their inter relation, we were brought to see in George 
Meredith the attempt to discard all action as negative, and to 
find all that is positive in the motives and impulses of man. 
This development we saw was the most logical form of the 
analytical method of the eighteenth century. George Eliot 
was its flower: George Meredith is its essence. 

There remained the present tendency in fiction, which was 
treated in a single paper. In the Present Romantic Reaction 
we saw the rebirth of our heroes, and the revival of poetic and 
adventurous situation. Fiction again is reclaimed to the 
blessed work of “make-believe,” and to the noblest of philan- 
thropies: “pleasure-giving.” 

We saw this literary development to be “revival”, and its 
philosophy to be “reaction.” Introspection can not forever 
claim the healthful, well-balanced mind; it must have vigorous 
exercise in the open, and hearty participation in events. 

A noble band of romancers was introduced to us. Stevenson, 
Barrie, Crockett, Weyman, and the rest. We saw them well 
started on their literary mission, and here, O future generation, 


Victorine & Straight, 
Robes Manteaux, Costume Tatlleur, 
60 West 37th Street, 
New York. 
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we make you one concession, you may tell how it all turned 
out! 

For the first time in its history, the Club has undertaken 
a public lecture course. In addition to the lectures by Dr. Bur- 
ton and Professor Phelps, the course included a lecture on “The 
Value of the Novel” by Mrs. Margaret Deland of Boston; one 
on “Growth of Technic in Fiction” by Miss Theodora Elwell 
of Brooklyn; and the course was concluded by Mr. Hamilton 
Mabie, in his very suggestive lecture, “Life and Letters in 
America.” 

This—Madam Chairman, members of the Club, and future 
generations, is what has been accomplished by the Woman's 
Club of New Britain during the season of 1897-’08. 

Should any differ as to results, or question our success let 
her remember “that to travel hopefully is a better thing than 
to arrive; and that the true success is to labor.” 

Martha Stanley, Corresponding Secretary. 


THE NO NAME CLUB of Montgomery, Ala., entered 
last year upon the study of the nineteenth century. The prospec- 
tus was arranged so that the progress and development of peo- 
ples might be considered contemporaneously. It brought out 
not only the advance of countries in the science of good gov- 
ernment, but the names and characters of the great men who 
directed progress or contributed to it by their books, their in- 
ventions, their discoveries, their philanthropies—in a word by 
their life-work. Each member was requested to relate her for- 
eign subject to American annals; to “change,” as Emerson 
says, “the facts of history into constellations to guide and influ- 
ence the present.” 

The club is not unmindful that Lecky has told us what poor 
historians women are, but it remembers the injunction to which 
years add but weight and warning, “strengthen that in which 
you are weakest.” It believes that while women may not be 
fitted to grasp the politics of history they are by nature de- 
signed to learn and to teach the ethics of history. It may be the 
woman’s task to bring out of the record the sublime truth that 
that which permeates and makes enduring the progress of the 
nineteenth century, and which in all its phases the philosopher 
calls altruism, is after all Christianity—is the influence of the 
life lived for others by the Nazarene, and the incarnated tangible 
answer His followers make to Pilate’s question: ‘What is 
truth?” It is the truth that makes us free. “The problem of 
history is the moralization of the race.” 

One of the finest writers of this century born almost with 
it—in 1802—was one of its devoted workers. Like Sir Samuel 
Romilly he ameliorated a penal code; aided by his eloquence 
Cavour and Victor Emmanuel in securing the independence of 
Italy; by his appeals contributed to the passage of the wise and 
beneficent laws of the Swiss republic; lent his pen to aid Hun- 
gary’s struggle for constitutional government; and in many 
ways assisted in upbuilding the third republic of France. On 
our present outlook, these are his eloquent words: “We enter 
upon great centuries. The sixteenth century was the age of 
painting; the seventeenth the age of writers; the eighteenth, the 
age of philosophers; the nineteenth the age of apostles and 
prophets. In the nineteenth century it is necessary to have 
the innate and holy love of humanity which constitutes an 
apostolate and opens up a prophetic vista into the future. In 
the twentieth century war will be dead, animosity will be dead, 
royalty will be dead, and dogmas will be dead. But man will 
live, and for these will be one country—the whole earth: one 
hope—the whole Heaven.” 

During the summer adjournment our energies found em- 
ployment in constructing the Montgomery Public Library, an 
association for which met and organized May 12th at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and at her call club women, society 


...- Announcement 


N our LADIES’ DEPARTMENT we rebind, sponge and 
press skirts. We make over sleeves, and alter guar- 
ments to present style. 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING. 


We use none but the best materials, and all our work is 
done by experienced tailors. Goods called for and deliv- 
ered to all parts of the city and suburbs. Workmanship 
guaranteed. Prices reasonable. 


MANNING TAILORING CO., 
Telephone, Oxford, #47. 28 West Street, Boston. 


MILLER’S HOTEL, 
37,39and 41 West 26th St., New York City. 


The Favorite Hotel for Women. 


Locality Central, Quiet, Convenient and Select. 
Turkish Baths Connected. 


TERMS: $2.50 to $4.00 PER DAY. 


American Plan. 


(. H. HAYNES, - 


Proprietor. 


“The Model Playhouse of the Country.” 


HIGH-CLASS VAUDEVILLE. 
Performance Continuous from 10 A. M. to 10.30 P. [1. 


THE PLEASURE RESORT FOR WOrIEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


Write for beautiful illustrated booklet describing this 
model theatre. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 Tremont Street. 


Artistic Decorators. 
Established 1870. »* 
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women, church women, all united and moved with enthusiasm 
under the chairman, Mrs. Geo. B. Eager, president for 1897-1898 
of the Alabama Federation and member of No Name Club. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick was unanimously made president, and a 
full corps of officers elected. At once the president appointed 
working committees, and conferred on Mrs. Kate Hutcheson 
Morrissette the pleasure of being her private secretary. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick, with innate sense of justice and sweet in- 
stinct of appreciation, paid a tribute to a former Boston lady, 
now our adopted sister—stating that four years ago agitation for 
a Public Library had been started in Montgomery by Mrs. John 
D. Roquemore. Mrs. Roquemore was made first vice presi- 
dent of an association which is in a measure the development 
of seed sown by her consecrated hands. Montgomery sends 
love and greeting to Boston for the influence of the daughter 
who, like Ruth of old, has made “our people her people,” and 
her Alabama Boaz (Am I not a woman? I must speak!) would 
well bear comparison with them who looked with such tender 
favor on the girl “breast-high amid the corn” in the sacred 
historical novel. 

Our most distinctive action has been entrance into the 
General Federation. The idea had a sort of triune origin: Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, one of the trinity, has been the continuous energy 
and persistent force. She represented us at the Biennial in 
Denver, in June, the month Lowell calls “the hightide of the 
year.” On one of those “rare days” when Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
bore our greeting to our president, Mrs. Henrotin, for her gra- 
cious, tactful Alabama welcome, and to move amid her peers, 
in harmony with all, seemed “the natural way of living.” 

Kate Hutcheson Morrissette, Montgomery, Ala. 


PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


In 1882 a number of literary women in Washington, D. C., 
conceived the idea of forming a National Press Association. This 
they at once proceeded to do; received their charter in 1888, 
assumed the name of the Woman’s National Press Association 
and thus formed the first organization of its kind in the world. 
Its presidents have been Mrs. Emily Edson Briggs (Olivia); 
Mrs. M. D. Lincoln (Bessie Beech); Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood; 
Mrs. H. B. Sperry; and Mrs. Ellen S. Cromwell and Mrs. 
Coues, the present incumbent. As the organization was na- 
tional in its character, women from all over the country were 
eligible. Mrs. A. R. E. Nesbitt of Philadelphia became a mem- 
ber soon after its inception, and was elected in 1895 vice-presi- 
dent for the state of Pennsylvania, with authority to form an 
auxiliary in her own state. Through the newspapers, an invita- 
tion was extended to the pen-women of Philadelphia to unite 
with her, and in response to this call, a number of women 
engaged in active literary work assembled at her home for 
that purpose. 

The constitution and by-laws of the National society (with 
but a few alterations) were adopted, the officers of the year were 
elected, and the society christened the Pennsylvania Woman’s 
Press Association. It meets the first and third Thursday even- 
ings in each month (except July and August) at Hotel Strat- 
ford, Broad and Walnut streets, and has grown from a very 
small nucleus, to a membership of 60. It has been represented 
at the conventions of the International League of Press Clubs 
held in New York and New Orleans, has established a publication 
bureau for the placing of manuscripts, and has adopted an in- 
signia—a white key-stone crossed diagonally by a black band, 
with the letters P. W. P. A. in gold, the whole surrounded by 
the legend “The pen is mightier than the sword.” 

A number of most excellent papers, stories, and poems have 
been prepared and read by members of the association, and I 
render a just tribute when I say that they have among them 


THE MARCEL WAVE. 


The latest and most fashionable style of hairdressing for 
ladies can be properly done in Boston only at 


ROSILLA BUTLER’S, 131 Tremont Street. 


Finest Hairdressing and Manicure Parlors in New England. 


SHAKEHSPHARE. 


Are you interested in Shakespeare? Then play the new 
game originated by the Shakespeare Club, Camden, Maine. 

. It consists of a series of cards with questions and quotations 
upon the characters and upon the various plays. Price soc. 
Apply for games at the stationers or to 


%@MYYY% THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB, CAMDEN, MAINE 


Freebel School and Kindergarten Nor- 


Thorough preparation for Kindergarten work 
mal Class. Two years”course. Theory and practice com 
bined. Special class for those with §pecial ability. Diploma establish 
ing competenc of student. Nunitber limited. Post-graduate work 
Mothers’ class. Miss ANNIE CoOLIDGE Rust, 80 West Mass 
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H'G# EST CASH PRICES PAID for all kinds of old gold and 
silver. Diamonds, watches and precious stones. Parties 
sending goods by mail or express can depend on receiving full 
— GEO. E. KNAPP & Co., 235 Washington St., Room 14, 
oston. 


MIME. WALDRON, i 


¢ the permanent cure of this annoy- 
(Superfluous Hair). } ing blemish, and of Moles, Warts 
gentle ‘method, approved by 
ge 10d, approve 
aha physicians, absolutely sure and 


a. Without scars or discom- 


ITS ROOTS ort of any kind. Consultation OF 
correspondence C invi 
DESTROYED BY and strictly confidential. Highest 
references. Priva 
ELECTRICITY. ST., NEAR COPLEY $0. BOSTON. 


JEWELRY REPAIRED, EDWARD W. FOX, 373 Wash- 

. ington St., repairer and refinisher of jewelry of all descrip- 
tions; rings made smaller 25c. each; made larger 35c. and gold; 
stones reset; recoloring and engraving. Room 64, Elevator. 


Bates Waists, 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and the Baby. 
Also for MATERNITY. 
Infants’ First Clothes, without pins or bind- 
wngs. Chemeletts, Princess Skirts and 
Union Garments in great variety. 


C. BATES, DRESS IMPROVEMENT, 


—_ 29 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
"Illustrated Catalogue sent upon application. 


W. J. DOERING, 


Dressmaker and Ladies Tailor, 
First-Class Work Only, 


Prices [loderate, Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
130 Eustis, near Roxbury, Mass. 
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some of the brightest lights in the Philadelphia literary world; 
women who are earnest and enthusiastic; with diversified in- 
terests, but all united on broad lines of thought for the universal 
good. We are pleased with the work which has been done, 
but with our usual ambition, we are reaching up for some- 
thing higher. The objects of the Association are to advance and 
encourage Pennsylvania women in literary work, to promote 
fraternal intercourse with kindred associations outside the 
State, and to secure the benefits resulting from organized effort. 
The dues are one dollar a year, and any woman who has pub- 
lished original matter in book form, or who has been or now is 
regularly connected either as an editor, reporter, contributor, 
receiver or correspondent with any periodical or newspaper, 
also any woman who makes or has made illustrations for repu- 
table publications, is eligible to membership. Wise planning, 
firm combining have produced the effective work of the past. 
Progress is our watch-word, and serenely and confidently we 
look for the accomplishment of greater things in the future. 
Then success to the Pennsylvania Woman’s Press Associa- 


-tion! an infant still in long clothes; its voice not yet heard be- 


yond the home circle; its hands reaching up for the good 
things almost within its grasp; its capabilities enormous; its 
growth phenomenal; its possibilities unlimited; “live long and 
prosper,” may its life be as bright and cloudless as a fair June 
day, and its interests as broad and deep as the love of its first 
president for the child of her old age. 

Annie Roberts Emery Nesbitt was born in Philadelphia 
and has spent all her busy life in that city. Her maternal great- 
grandfather was a Revolutionary hero who distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Germantown, and on her father’s side ‘she 
is descended from an old French family. She was educated in 
Philadelphia, is a graduate and alumna of the Girls’ High and 
Normal school, and previous to her marriage was engaged in 
teaching in a boys’ grammar school. 

She married Mr. T. S. Nesbitt of Hagerstown, Maryland, 
and having no children, has devoted a great deal of time to 
literary, club and charitable work. 

She has written for Baltimore and Cleveland papers, the 
Philadelphia Times and Inquirer, and the American Woman’s 
Magazine. She is a member of the Browning Society, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and the Woman's Na- 
tional Press Association. She attended the Woman’s Congress 
at the Columbian Exposition, also the one held at Atlanta where 
her picture graced the educational corner. 

Two years ago she organized the Pennsylvania Woman's 
Press Association, a strong and active auxiliary to the present 
association, and she is now its president. 

She writes always under the initials A. R. E. N. 


At the last meeting of the New England Woman’s Press 
Association, when the recent war with Spain was under discus- 
sion, Mr. Howard Ticknor read from “Mr. Dooley’s” opinions, 
bringing the house down with imitations of our friends Dooley 
and Hennessy. Mr. Ticknor is one of the finest readers in the 
country, having long stood at the head of the best class of mod- 
ern elocutionists. He is reading before clubs with great suc- 
cess this winter, and now announces himself ready to give ex- 
tracts from his own translation of Rostand’s famous “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” and to speak of the play. As one of the foremost 
dramatic critics in the country, Mr. Ticknor can speak with 
authority on any subject connected with the stage and its liter- 
ature, 


We shall never have a broad culture as individuals, nor as 
clubs, until we put ourselves in such an attitude of mind that we 
can entertain the thoughts and opinions of others, even if we 
cannot accept them as final.—Alice Ives Breed. 


Christy 


See how the cushions receive the 
pelvis bones and rest the body, 


Prevents pressing on the sensitive parts—injury im possibl 
; and after a long ride you don’t feel stiff and sore. a . 
Examine the Christy Saddle, then examine all other saddles, 
and it will not surprise you to know that the medical profession 
of the country has endorsed the Christy Saddle. 


Adopted and furnished as a regular equipment withou 
additional charge, by all the leading manufacturers of high 
grade bicycles, 


A. GC. SPALDING & BROS. 


| NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


The Woman’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Law, 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


This manual is especially prepared for the use of wo- 
men in their clubs. Parliamentary principles and rules 
are given, the reasons why certain things are done are 
explained, and supplemented by practical illustrations, 
which make clear the points presented. The book is 
made as elementary and simple as possible, and thous- 
ands of women who are organizing clubs will find it just 
what they want. 

Among the subjects included are: How to Organize a 
Meeting; How to Form a Permanent Society; Calling to 
Order; Addressing the Chair; Election of Officers; 
Model of a Constitution and By-Laws; The Quorum; 
Routine Business; The Order of Business; How to Make, 
Second, State and Put Motions; Rules of Debate; Con- 
testing and Yielding the Floor; The Previous Question; 
Different Methods of Voting; The Votes; Reconsidera- 
tion of Votes; Nature and Effect of Amendments; Ways 
to Amend; Dependent and Independent Motions; The 


Motions to Adjourn, to Lay on the Table, to Postpone, - 


and to Commit; The Committee’s Duties and Its Report; 
Questions of Privilege, and Questions of Order; all care- 
fully explained and illustrated. 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law is used 
is the authority in the conduct of all Meetings by 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Single copy 75 cents. Six or more copies 60cents each 
Sent postage paid on receipt of price by 


104 School Street, 
The Club Woman, Egleston Sq., Boston 
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THE FORUM. 


Unquestionably the ablest, most carefully 
edited, and most comprehensive magazine of its 
class in the world. 


As a purely impartial organ, it endeavors to 
discuss all important questions from many points 
of view. It brings its readers in touch with the 
brightest minds of this and every other country. 
Every field of activity is represented, and each 
and every contributor is a specialist and an au- 
thority in his or her particular line of thought or 
investigation. 


The Forum is entitled to a place in 
every home. 


Subscription Price . . . « $3.00 a year. 


The Forum Publishing Company, 


113 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THERE 


A CHARACTERISTIC INDIVIDUALITY 


— ABOUT — 


THE 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


which commands the attention of its many 


readers. Subscribers in all parts of the world 
are sending letters of commendation regarding 
its literary merits. Get the January number and 
read the forcible article from the versatile pen 
of Senator John T. Morgan. Three months’ 
subscription for 15 cents if you mention THE 


Crus Woman. On sale at all news stands. 


THE NATIONAL MACAZINE, 


91 BEDFORD STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The American 
Kitchen Magazine 


gives its readers a broad and progressive treatment of 
domestic science. 

‘Its standpoint is distinctively educational; its meth- 
ods are always practical. 

It is not an exponent of society fads. 

It does not voice the theories of any one school or 
society; its policy is to give American women the benelit 
of every possible improvement in household man- 
agement. 

Its contents, therefore, include the results of expert 
scientific experiment and the tried wisdom of practical 
housekeepers. 

Its aim is to aid in establishing an individual and 
municipal housekeeping that shall be simple and health- 
ful, scientific and reasonable. 


x 


MARY J. LINCOLN and ANNA BARROWS, Editors. 


WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE TO 


Boston, lass. 
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120 Tremont St., Boston. 


All Modern and Ancient 
Languages Taught. 


Instruction in all Languages 
by Correspondence. 


Terms Moderate. Write for circular. 


‘‘The Survival of the Fittest.’’ 


EDUCATION. 


The oldest of the high-class educational magazines entered its 19th year 
September, 1898. In its sphere 1t is A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 

However crowded with reading matter your table may be, you should not 
fail to take and _ read the oldest and best educational monthly 
magazine in the United States. All articles printed in Education 
are STRICTLY ORIGINAL. : 

It is contributed to, and read by many of the leading educators of the day. 
No progressive teacher can afford to do without it. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00. 
Sample copy for 6 2-cent stamps. Try it for a year. 


KASSON & PALMER, 
Publishers, 50 BROMFIELD ST., 
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OFFICIAL BADGES 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Price, with hooks for pendant, 55 cents; without 
hooks, 50 cents. Addressthe Recording Secretary, 


MRS. C. P. BARNES, 
1026 8d AVENUE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LECTURES 
By WILSON FARRAND. 


I. The English Race and Its Future. 
ll. Tennyson: The Man and His Work. 
lil. Thomas Carlyle. 


WILSON FARRAND, NEWARK ACADEMY, NEWARK, N. J. 


CUBA AND THE CUBANS. 


Miss Anna Buckbee, who has lived among the Cubans 
recently, is giving lectures on the above subject, with or 
without the stereopticon, before clubs and _ societies. 
Many of her descriptions are tragic and poetically ex- 
ressed. The home life and customs are intelligently 
iscussed, bringing vividly to the mind the salient points 
in the character of the Cubans. 


For Terms and Dates address ANNA BUCKBEE, 
California, Penn. 


Summer Days in England and Scotland. 
HISTORY, LEGEND AND TRADITION. 


From material gathered during these summer wanderings in 
the old “* Home” across the sea. I have prepared a series of des- 
criptive papers or lectures, suitable for ‘* Clubs” and “ Historic 
Societies,”” For circulars, subjects and terms, address 


MRS. S. C. COBB, NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASS 


LECTURES 


For subjects and dates address WM. G. WARD, 62 Kirk- 
land street, Cambridge. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW 


Will lecture before women’s clubs on “ The Relation of Club 
Women to Journalism,” “Literary Boston of Today,” “A 
Plea fcr Optimism in Literature,” etc. Address, 104 School 
St.; Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 


66 
CYRANO DE BERCERAC.”’ 
Mr. HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR 


Is prepared to speak upon this play and its author, illustrating his remarks 
with Scenes from His Own Translation, played with great 
eclat for a fortnight at the Castle-square Theatre. 


“Reproduces the dialogue in a “Exhibits a gratifyingly keen 


fluent and forceful English.” — | sense of the poetical beauties of the 
PRANSCRIPT. original, and in many places the 
Spirited, correct, and done in felicitous rendering of. Cyrano’s 
expressive and elegant English.”’— similies gives a wealth of mean- 
ADVERTISER, ing.” —HomME JOURNAL. 
Excellently chosen English.”— ally satisfying prose translation 
TRAVELER. . +. Strong and graceful.—BupG@ET 


For engagements aadress Mr. Ticknor at 175 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


NO MORE SERIOUS BUSINESS 


CAN BE UNDERTAKEN than the selection of an EXECUTOR or ADMINT=- 
TRATOR. Why not appoint one who makes it a specialty, has the exper- 
ience and gives first-class fidelity bonds. Wiitts Drawn EsTATES PRO- 
BATED, TITLES EXAMINED, LEGAL PAPERS EXECUTED. Call or write for 


circular. WILLIAM N. 
Room 304 Tremont Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Conducts correspon- 
dence-study courses, 
also lecture - study 


Viola Price Franklin so 


Poets of the Nineteenth Century, American Poets, Short Story Writers, 
The Growth of Lyric Poetry, The Growth of Epic Poetry, The Arthurian 

end, Standard Novelists, Studies in Robert Browning. These courses 
have been developed from three years of graduate study in Wellesley 
College, and at The Vaeverety of Chicago. Type-written syllabi will be 
sent to clubs desiring this work, 


For further information address State University, Lincoln, Neb. 


Mrs. HMMA A. FOX, 


21 BAGLEY AVE., DETROIT, MICH., 


INSTRUCTOR IN 


Parliamentary Law and Practice. 


Refers, among others, by permission, to the following: 


Hon. Rufus Waples, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Eliza M. Mosher, M.D 


h 

: .D., Professor of Higiene Literary Department, 
University of Michigan. : 

Mrs. 8. L. Smith, President Twentieth Century Club, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Anna A. Palmer, President Michigan State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 1898, Saginaw, Mich. : 

Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, President Peoria Women’s Club, Peoria, Ill. 

Mrs. E. Y. Comstock, Marion, Ind. 

Mrs. M. E. Rawson, President Cleveland Day Nursery and Kinder- 
rae Association, Cleveland, O. 

Mrs. Andrew Squire, 933 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Mrs. Mary Shelley Pechin, Torega, Va. 

M. C. Williams, M.D., Louisville, Ky. 


Mrs. May Alden Ward 


conduct classes in the study of Current 
Events. Mrs. Ward will also give single 
lectures before Current Events clubs and 
classes on the following topics of the day: 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. CIVILIZATION IN RUSSIA. 
THE TURK IN EUROPE. FRANCE OF TODAY. 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. EUROPE IN AFRICA. 


62 Kirkland Street. Cambridge, Mass. 


Parliamentary Usage and Extempore Speaking. 


PUBLIC DRILLS AND PRIVATE CLASSES. 
Classes Limited to Twenty-Four Members. 


Each member must preside and serve as secretary in turn 
One hour is given to theory, the other to practice. Instruction 
in Physica! Culture, Voice Culture. Correct Expression and 
After-Dinner Speaking is also included. | 


Drills Unlimited. Two hours given to each. 


For terms address 


Mrs. Edward Sherburne Osgood, 
48 WINTER ST., PORTLAND, ME. 
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